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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
4a CV THOULD Ocean Postage be Reduced ?” is the subject of a 
very interesting contribution which will be printed in 
next weck’s number of Frank Lestie’s ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER. It is from the pen of ex-Postmaster-general Thomas L. 
James. He is, perhaps, better qualified than any other man in the 
country to discuss questions cénnected with the postal service. 
Mr. James thinks the time has come to reduce ocean postage, 
and he gives his reasons in a forcible article. It wiil be well 


worth the attention of the American public. 


We print the first ofa series of weekly contributions on the 
financial situation by “ Jasper,” one of the most competent and 
critical writers on financial topics in this city. Ile writes with 
great clearness, and from a careful observation of the financial 
situation, not only in this country, but also abroad. Our readers 
will find that our weekly financial column will be of unusual in- 
terest, more especially for the reason that it will be entirely im- 
partial in its critical analysis of the situation. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

EBSTER, in that immortal speech which he put 
in the mouth of John Adams as having been 
delivered in the Continental Congress on the day of 
the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
said: “ We shall make this a glorious and immortal 
day. When we are in our graves our children will 
honor it. They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, 

with festivity, with bonfires and illuminations.” 
The civil war affected so deeply the hearts and 
passions of the people, and the questions settled and 


_ raised by its close were of such transeendent magni- 


tude, that, for years after, Fourth of July observances 
fell into abeyance and the significance of the day 
vas almost forgotten. The Centennial celebrations 
have done theix chief service in reviving an interest 
in the origin and growth of American liberty. He- 
redity of ideas and memories has always been the 
potent factor armong peoples, in keeping alive the in- 
spiring recollections of the victories for their rights 
and the glories of their nations. But our position is 
unique and original, from the fact that more than 
half of our population have settled among us since 
the Revolutionary War, and are without legends in 
the family of Bunker Hill and Yorktown, of Saratoga 
and Monmouth, of Washington and his generals, of 
the Continental Congress, its statesmen and their 
principles. We must therefore supplement by edu- 
cation the well-nigh irreparable loss of traditions. 

Nations cannot develop upon rising lines without 
patriotism. With institutions and governments per- 
petuity is impossible unless they are sustained by in- 
telligent patriotism. American freedom is not. that 
for which Leonidas and his three hundred fell at 
Thermopyle, or Wirkelried gathered the Austrian 
spears in his breast at Sempach. It is not the same 
as that for which Kosciusko died and Kossuth fought. 
Liberty and law is the ark of our covenant. The 
law is the spear and shield of our liberty. It makes 
clear the rights of the citizen and protects him in 
their enjoyment. It recognizes neither rank, nor 
class, nor combinations, nor power. It enforces upon 
the greatest, as well as the humblest, the operation of 
the immortal principle of the Deelaration of Inde- 
pendence—“ that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Whenever the celestial light of this glorious idea 
irradiates the soul of the fugitive from the tyranny 
of monarchs and the oppressions of caste, he becomes 
regenerated and disenthralled. Bitterness against 
the government, hatred of power, and vindictiveness 
toward society are expelled from his mind. The 
wild and destructive theories of anarchy and com- 
munism are transformed into fervid loyalty and solid 
satisfaction for the institutions of a people, of whom 
he is proud to be one, a sovereign among sovereigns, 
a peer among peers who govern themselves. Symbol- 
ism is the greatest of teachers. Through the gate-way 
of the eye it marches in an@ possesses the mind. The 
cross epitomizes Christianity. The dullest and most 
ignurant comprehend its consolations and promises 
as well as the most learned theologian or brilliant 
thinker. The missionary tent, rising suddenly on 
Sunday morning in the mining camp, recalls, before 


song or sermon, the Sunday-school, the village church, 
the child’s prayer upon his mother’s knec; and men 
supposed to be hopelessly hardened come back in 
tears to their early principles and faith. So the stars 
and stripes, flying from mast-head and liberty-pole, 
from the home-window and the church -spire, and 
greeted, as the first rays of the rising sun on the 
Fourth of July play lovingly around its folds, with 
joyful peals from the belfries and the thunder of 
cannon from the hills, is a liberal education in the 
meaning of our freedom to millions, and a refresh- 
ing bath of liberty for us all. 

It seems but yesterday that Custer’s vivid de- 
scription of the horses of his troopers wading through 
flowers, while he was rough-riding over the unex- 
plored Black [ills in search of the hostile Sioux, 
electrified the country. The uniform story of the 
past of mankind is that they have founded and built 
their States after much suffering and many defeats, 
and through great perils and the spilling of precious 
blood. But American liberty peoples Dakota in a dec- 
ade, and with the joyous acclaim of the Nation wel- 
comes her two young and vigorous Commonwealths 
into the Union. ‘This glorious and peaceful develop- 
ment from the wilderness to happy and law-abiding 
settlements, from territorial tutelage to sovereignty, 
is an object-lesson upon the generating forces held 
down for ages under the weight and power of despot- 
ism and privileges and set free by the patriots of ’76. 
It is a Fourth of July oration upon the blackboard of 
every school-house in the Republic. 

It was a fortunate inspiration which selected this 
day for the assembling of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of North Dakota. Her people, of diverse 
nationalities and hostile creeds, may speak many 
tongues and have little in common in birth, race, or 
traditions, but they will stand with uncovered heads 
and uplifted faces, in the presence of the majestic 
memories of the past and the unnumbered blessings 
of the present, to accept with grateful hearts the 
baptism of American citizenship. For all the future, 
every child born in North Dakota will have as a 
birth-mark the Fourth of July stamped upon it. If 
ever the Union should again be threatened, in the 
wreck of States, this child of the Nation, identified 
by its origin with the principles creating the Re- 
public, will remain fervent in its loyalty and un- 
shaken in its patriotism for Old Glory and all its 
stripes and stars represent ! 

Old John Adams, upon the day of his death, hear- 
ing the noise of the bells and cannon, and being in- 
formed that it was Independence Day, expended his 
last strength in the expiring cry, “ Independence for- 
In his time, liberty could not survive inde. 
Webster devoted his matchless powers to 
the defense of the Union. For his period, liberty 
and union were inseparable. Lincoln died that the 
Nation might live. For his era, liberty and national. 
For our age, and the 


ever !” 
pendence. 


ity were one and indivisible. 
ever-impending future, the preservation of our glori- 
ous inheritance, its increase and transmission to com- 
ing generations, depend upon the equal life and re- 
sistless power of liberty and law. 


THE DEATH-KNELL OF THE THIRD 
PARTY. 
HE adyocates of prohibition, when assailed for 
their indiscretion and inconsistency, have always 
fallen back on the declaration that the anti-slavery 
agitation was compelled to pass through precisely the 
same experiences that prohibition has had, but that 








in the end slavery was doomed to defeat and the 
anti-slavery advocates emerged triumphant from the 
memorable contest. This parallel does not exist, 
however. The overwhelming defeat, by a majority 
of nearly 190,000 votes, of the prohibition amend. 
ment in Pennsylvania, and the decision of the voters 
of Rhode Island, by more than a three-fifths vote, to 
discontinue the prohibition law, following similar 
expressions in other States, show that the alleged 
analogy between the slavery and prohibition move. 
ments does not exist. 

When the abolition movement started, it was 
feeble, precisely as the prohibition movement was ; 
it grew much as the prohibition movement grew, and 
finally wielded sufficient power in some of the States 
to influence electoral contests. When, by this proc- 
ess of antagonism, opposition, and combination, the 
abolitionists found themselves at last in some of the 
States in the majority, then the triumph of their 
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cause was assured ; but it was not so with prchibitica. 
In no State where the abolitionists obtained a foot: 
hold and secured signal success was there ever retro- 
gression. Every step of the anti-slavery movement 
was a step in advance. The abolitionist was never 
Public sentiment throughout 
away from the slave States, 


compelled to recede. 
this Christian nation 
and to some extent in the slave States themselves— 
revolted at the horrors of human slavery in this civil- 
The ranks of the abolitionists rapidiy re- 





ized age. 
cruited, and cach recruit seemed to bring a score 
with him. Then the grand movement in behalf of 
human liberty went on with resistless force until the 
final triumph was achieved. Tow is it with pro- 
hibition? State after State has made the experi- 
ment of prohibiting the liquor traffic, given a faithful 
trial to prohibition, and then abandoned it in favor 
Why? Simply 
because public sentiment does not support the pro: 


of high license and high taxation. 


hibition movement as expedient and practicable. 

Thoughtful citizens inclined to the strongest tem. 
perance views find themselves confronted, in such 
prohibition States as Iowa and Kansas, with the fact 
that, in spite of the strictest State prohibitory laws, 
the number of Federal liquor-licenses constantly in. 
creases. On the other hand, they see that in every 
high-license State, like Ohio, Pennsylvania, Llinois, 
and Michigan, the high-license laws are strictly ob- 
served, and the number of saloons shows a constant 
decrease. 

Prohibition is impracticable. It does not accom- 
plish results. The law is evaded, especially in large 
States, where the sentiment of the masses is against 
it, while high-license is binding in the cities as well 
as in rural neighborhoods. 

The recent decisive. votes in Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island signalize the approach of the end of 
the prohibition movement, for the present at least. 
High license, or high taxation, may eventually lead 
up, under the encouragement of local option, to pro- 
hibitory legislation, but the temperance-reform move- 
ment must, like all other great moral reforms, be ad- 
vanced step by step, and it cannot and must not 
attempt to move in advance of a well-established 
public sentiment. 


A GREAT POLITICIAN’S END. 


A" this writing, Simon Cameron, the venerable 
Pennsylvania politician, lies on his death-bed at 
his home near Lancaster, Pa. The story of this re- 
markable man is a lesson to every American youth. 
Born in the hamlet of Maytown, Pa., March 8th, 
1799, he was brought up in a humble home. The 
struggle of his father for an existence was protracted, 
and at an early age Simon and others of the chil- 
dren were kindly cared for by friends or neighbors. 
Dr. Grahl took Simon in charge and gave him an 
opportunity to secure a common-school education. 
Then he decided to become a printer, and was em. 
ployed on the Northumberland (Gazette, finishing his 
trade on the Harrisburg Republican. Afterward 
he was a printer on the Congressional Globe at Wash. 
ington. In 1821, with a little borrowed capital, he 
returned to Harrisburg and became part owner of 
the Republican, the name of which was then changed 
to the Jntelligencer. 

He was, even when a young man, deeply inter- 
ested in politics, and led in the discussion of public 
matters. His friendship for prominent State officers 
led to his selection as State printer in 1822, and he 
was appointed Adjutant-general in 1828, and there- 
after, to the end of his life, was known as “ General” 
Cameron. With the instincts of a good business 
man he saw, in the many projected canal and turn- 
pike improvements, opportunities for money-making. 
Later, when railroad construction became more gen- 
eral, he was interested also in profitable railway en- 
terprises, and out of all these he made money, the 
savings of which were the foundation of a large fort- 
une. Subsequently he invested largely in banks 
and lumbering operations, as well as in railroads of 
his own projection. He was prominent in a num. 
ber of corporations, and pursued politics as a pas- 
time and a pleasure. 

No other Pennsylvanian ever held greater promi- 
nence in political affairs, extending over a long 
period of years, than General Cameron. His success 
was largely due to the fact that he had warm and 
earnest friends in both great political parties. He 
was the counselor and adviser of Van Buren, when 
the latter was a candidate for Vice-president. He was 
the friend of General Scott and James Buchanan, as 
well as, in later days, of Stanton and Lincoln, and all 
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the line of Republicans of prominence that followed 
them. His fidelity to his friends, his excellent com- 
mon sense and intuitive knowledge of politics, ied to 
his first election to the United States Senate to suc- 
ceed James Buchanan, who had just been appointed 
Secretary of State by President Polk. General Cam- 
eron secured his election by a combination of Whig 
and Democratic votes, and then for the first time he 
made his power as a politician distinctly felt in the 
wide arena of Federal politics. 

When he sought re-election to the Senate, he se- 
cured it again by a combination with his Democratic 
friends, three Democrats bolting their own nominee 
and giving him their votes. So strong had Mr. 
Cameron grown in the affections of the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania, that in 1860 they presented his name 
to the National Convention as the choice of his State 
for the Presidency; but the delegation was not held 
solidly for him. Largely owing to his influence and 
the influence of his friends was the nomination of 
Abraham Linco!n due. General Cameron was a pro- 
tectionist, and by making protection the party cry 
he rescued the State of Pennsylvania from the hands 
of the Democracy and put it in line with the Whig, 
and subsequently the Republican party, where it has 
remained until this day. It was very natural that, 
after Mr. Lincoln's election, he should have chosen 
Mr. Cameron as his Secretary of War, and it is 
characteristic of the latter that, though he had been 
an advocate of peace between the North and the 
South, no sooner had war been declared than he 
became the fiercest and most irreconcilable of those 
who advocated the prosecution of the contest for the 
Union to the bitter end. He it was who 
mended the arming of the negroes, in spite of the 
opposition of the other members of the Cabinet, and 


recom- 


who insisted from the outset on an aggressive, vigor- 
ous, and even sanguinary campaign. 

General Cameron saw far ahead of his associates, 
and the feeling among the other members of the 
Cabinet over his radical policy led to his retirement. 
He went as Minister to Russia, but not until he 
had secured the promise that his intimate friend 
and legal adviser, Mr. Stanton, should succeed him. 
When opposition to Mr. Lincoln's renomination was 
started by a few rash and thoughtless Republicans, 
General Cameron took up Mr. Lincoln’s cause, and 
at his suggestion the Pennsylvania Legislature de- 
manded the President’s renomination, and thus led 
public sentiment in voicing its expression. General 
Cameron returned to the Senate in 1867, remaining 
for ten vears, when he retired and was succeeded by 
his son, J. Donald Cameron, who is still a member of 
that body. 

The latter years of General Cameron’s life had been 
devoted to travel, but he retained his interest in State 
and National politics up to his closing days. He had 
been the confidential friend and adviser of every Re- 
publican President from the time of Mr. Lincoln. 
Strong, healthy, and active, with scarcely a sign of 
disease until within the past two months, then his 
strength seemed to fail, and on Thursday, June 20th, 
he was prostrated by a stroke of paralysis. 

An analysis of General Cameron's character de- 
monstrates that his success was due, first of all, to 
his acute and vigilant common sense. He seemed to 
grasp a complicated situation with remarkable celer- 
ity, and when he had formed a resolution, he clung to 
it with unyielding tenacity. He fixed his estimate 
of the value of a man’s friendship very quickly, and 
clung to his friends with undying faith. He was ag- 
gressive as well as alert, and though he moved some. 
times with remarkable secrecy, he never failed, when 
the occasion demanded, to declare plainly what his 
attitude was and would be. 
always has a strong following, cemented to him by 
the closest ties, and ready to move at the first sug- 


Such a man in polities 


gestion of their leader. 

In all the story of American politics, no single in- 
dividual in any State has ever had a more wonder- 
ful command of himself as well as of those about 
him, greater resources, or more comprehensive power 
in political manceuvring, than Simon Cameron. His 
name will be indissolubly linked with much that was 
good and some that has been the best in American 
politics. 


LABOR’S DISCONTENT IN GERMANY. 


HE significance of the great strikes in Germany is not fully 
appreciated in this country. Leading foreign newspapers 
take it a matter of general comment, and look upon this appeal 
of the working-men in Germany for higher wages and shorter 
hours as one that portends a possible danger to the stability of 
the Empire. 

The London Spectator says “ these strikes indicate the arrival 
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of an economic crisis, which, as may be perceived from its action, 
seriously disquiets the imperial government.” German laborers 
are for the most part in receipt of far lower wages than the un- 
skilled laborers of England, while their hours of employment are 
one-fifth longer. 

The striking Westphalia miners have the sympathy in their 
demands of the tailors, carpenters, and brewers, and of the 
working masses in all the leading cities of Germany. Every- 
where the cry of labor’s discontent is heard. The omnibus- 
drivers of Berlin work seventeen hours a day for seven days in 
the week, and the Spectator says that fathers of German families 
often labor twelve to fourteen hours a‘day for less than three 
dollars a week, their working-hours extending from 5 A.M. to 
7 P.M. 

A rise in wages means something to the German Government. 
The poverty of her people has made it possible to secure and 
maintain a large standing army, which in a country like our own 
would naturally entail ruinous expenditure. = Our English con- 
temporary says that if there is to be a serious and universal 
change in the rate of wages in Germany, the cost of the army 
would soon become unbearable, and, worse than this, that the 
fighting, if there should be any with the strikers—and there was 
a little in Westphalia—would be most desperate, because it 
would break the sympathetic relations between the great body 
of working-men who have been through the army and the same 
kind of men still borne upon its rolls. It would be a struggle 
between the soldiers and half-armed Landwehrmen. This ac- 
counts, no doubt, for the personal attention that Emperor Will- 
iam has given to the strikes, and his assurance to the strikers 
of protection if they would only maintain peace and order. 

Much more than the maintenance of its military is at stake 
for Germany in this matter. German products undersell Amer- 
ican fabrics and compete with those of England simply because 
of the one great advantage that German manufacturers enjoy in 
the low price of labor. A rise of wages would threaten not only 
the expansion, but also the maintenance, of German manufactures. 
Low wages and long hours of employment have made it possible 
for the German fabricator, who is usually satisfied with a small 
profit, to seek successfully the markets of the world, and he has 
found his best customers on the American continent, undersell- 
ing the American manufacturer in the border Republic of Mexico, 
and easily underselling him in all the South American States. 
This has been done in spite of the improvements in American 
labor- saving machinery and the development of our domestic 
trade by the persistent policy of protection. 

There is significance in the comment of the Spectator that 
Germany, while apparently very strong and prosperous, has in- 
ternal troubles as serious as any of Englund. It adds that it is 
quite sure Prince Bismarck would rather have to deal with Ire- 
land than with the social problem in Germany. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue selection of Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, of Canton, N. Y., 
as examiner of national banks in the City of New York does 
credit to the Administration. As a Membcr cf Assembly, super- 
intendent of banks, and as a successful attorney, Mr. Hepburn 
has demonstrated his fitness for public place. His appointment 
is in every way creditable and well deserved. 


Tue New York Sun agrees with FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY that New York is the only proper place for the great 
International Exposition of 1892. It says with entire truth that 
“it is the metropolis of the three Americas, It is the intellectual, 
commercial, philosophical, social, and moral head-quarters of the 
continent which Columbus discovered.” But New York, the Sun 
should have added, cun only have the great Exposition of ’92 by 
immediately taking steps to organize a systematic effort to have 
it, and to make it a success. 


NOTHING more graceful and appropriate than the following 
verses have ever prefaced a collection of lyrics. We take them 
from Mr. W. J. Linton’s recently published “* Poems and Trans- 
lations.” 

In Childhood’s unsuspicious hours 

The fairies crown’d my head with flowers. 
Youth came; I lay at Beauty’s feet; 

She smiled, and said my song was sweet. 
Then Age; and, Love no longer mine, 
My brows I shaded with the vine. 


iain 


With flowers and love and wine and song, 
O Death! life hath not been too long. 


Few more generous bequests by one friend to another have 
been recorded than that in the will of the late Allen Thorn- 
dike Rice, which bequeathed a controlling interest in the North 
American Review to “ my friend Lloyd Bryce.” The Review has 
become not only one of the most powerful, but also one of the 
most valuable publications of its kind in existence, and the value 
of the bequest in hard cash can only be conjectured, but it is 
large. It was a tribute of personal friendship. Colonel Bryce 
had for years been the intimate associate of the late Mr. Rice, 
and while they differed politically, there was between them a 
community of interest surpassing the bonds of ordinary friend- 
ship. Colonel Bryce is a man of middle age, of experience in 
public affairs, thoroughly educated, a careful and critical writer, 
and a close thinker. In his care the North American Review 
must continue to enjoy the unexampled prosperity which the ad- 
mirable management of its late proprietor so signally achieved 


for it. 





PERHAPS no newspaper man in the United States is more 
widely honored and esteemed than Mr. George W. Childs, of the 
Philadelphia Ledger. Whatever Mr. Childs writes or says for the 
public is eagerly read and listened to, and it always reveals the 
modest character of the man and the benignant nature that sways 
his every act. One of the most interesting of recent contributions 
to contemporaneous literature is Mr. Childs’s “ Recollections,” 
printed in Lippincott's. They are the recollections of men who for 


the most part still live, all of them persons who have been promi- 


367 
nentin the public mind within the past quarter ofa century. The 
caption of “ Recollections,” by Mr. Childs, might lead one to sup- 
pose that he was a venerable, decrepit, and age-bearing man, 
while in truth his broad, smiling, Quakerish face, with the ruddy 
glow of health upon it, indicates that he is still in the meridian 
of life. 
because they are the revelations of an observant and broad- 


The recollections of Mr. Childs are interesting simply 
minded man. His kindly nature has won a way into the hearts 
of all the great and good men he has met, and thus he has 
been enabled to catch a glimpse of their inner lives. This is 
the charm of the “ Recollections” of Mr. Childs, and it is a 
charm that emanates from his own noble nature. 


THE British Royal Yacht Squadron has decided that it cannot 
accept the new deed of gift of the America’s cup, and it is al- 
together improbable, therefore, that we shall have, during the 
present season, a race for this famous tropby. It is certain that 
the conditions proposed were entirely fair and just, and it is not 
to be supposed that they will be modified merely for the purpose 
of satisfying British objections. It is probable, however, that, 
in spite of the decision of the Squadron, the Valkyrie will cross 
the ocean and enter some of the regattas. One of the races in 
which she will likely take part is that for the Goelet cup, for 
seventy-footers, the conditions under which that prize was offered 
expressly providing that any British sloop may sail for it. 


THE printers represented at the International Typographical 
Convention, which recently met at Denver, decided to use the 
Childs-Drexel fund and other accumulations in the treasury for 
the establishment of a home for invalid and indigent printers, to 
be erected at Colorado Springs, one of the most delightful and 
healthiest spots in the United States. .Kighty acres of land 
near the city have been offered to the printers as a gift, on condi- 
tion that the home be erected within three years, work upon it to 
begin within two years. Ofcourse more funds will be required 
for this building than are now at hand. Every printer will have 
an interest in its completion and its management, and every one 
who reads books or newspapers—and who does not ?—should be 
the printer's friend and lend a helping hand to the new institu- 
tion. Nothing commends itself more strongly to the sympathies 
of the people than the suggestion for the erection of homes for 


the aged and infirm. Let the home for aged printers go up. * 


Ir the proposition to build a railroad from Congo Falls to 
Stanley Pool in Africa has the support of that sturdy, brainy, and 
alert American financier, Mr. C. P. Huntington, it will without 
doubt be pushed to success. It is said to be the project of the 
King of the Belgians, warmly seconded by a great Scotch ship- 
builder as well as by Mr. Huntington. The road is to be 262 miles 
long, and over $4,000,000 for its construction have been sub- 
scribed. Mr. Huntington says he subscribed $50,000 as a matter 
of sentiment, as he is convinced that the construction of such a 
road would result in breaking up the fearful slave trade of in- 
terior Africa. Mr. Huntington depicts the horrors of this traffic 
as something almost unspeakable. This corroborates the state- 
meuts recently made in FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY. The projected 
road will accomplish practical results in the suppression of this 
frightful crime against humanity, a crime which the most ear- 
nest efforts of the missionaries have been unable to punish or 
suppress. Ifthe hand of the capitalist can be stretched out to 
aid the cause of civilization in this matter, it will achieve a suc- 
cess for which the world may well feel proud. 


Mvcu of the tenderness the public felt toward the actor John 
Gilbert, recently deceased, was manifested by the glowing eulo- 
gies of the daily press. Mr. Gilbert was probably the best repre- 
sentative in late years of the old American school of comedy. 
Born in Boston, in a house adjoining that in which Charlotte 
Cushman first saw the light, he began his stage career in « minor 
part at three dollars a week, and for over sixty years had devoted 
himself to his profession. Early in his career he discovered his 
genius for playing the part of an old man, and he cultivated that 
genius until his acting was perfection itself. Well bred, always 
a gentleman, devoted to his profession, and singularly free from 
vices, small and great, Mr. Gilbert was admired on the stage and 
respected off of it until his dying day. A great deal of sentiment 
naturally attaches to an old man, and this sentiment no doubt in- 
creased the admiration for Mr. Gilbert, for it first came to him as 
the representative of the old men’s parts he assumed, and not as 
Mr. Gilbert. 
was to play a winsome part, and even a less attractive man than 
Mr. Gilbert might have won distinction in his parts, but none 
could have held and retained the profound affection and the sin- 
cere attachment of the masses unless he had something off the 
stage to deserve them, and that Mr. Gilbert certainly had. 


To play the perfect gentleman of the old school 


TuE recent railroad disaster in Ireland by which an excursion 
party from Armagh was wrecked near that place, with a loss of 
seventy-two lives, twelve of them children, is unparalleled in the 
railway history of Ireland, and yet it was due to the grossest 
carelessness. The excursion train was ascending a grade so 
heavy that the cars were divided into two sections. When the 
second section attempted the ascent, the load proved too heavy 
for the engine. Several cars were detached, and stones were 
placed behind the wheels to prevent them from slipping. The 
rest of the train had hardly started before the detached cars be- 
gan to slip backward down the grade, the speed increasing until 
a frightful velocity had been obtained. While moving with this 
tremendous force, the detached cars ran into a third train and 
were splintered into fragments, like a lumber-yard in a cyclone 
One cannot wonder at the indignation expressed over the conduct 
of the engineer in trying to block detached cars with stones 
while on a heavy grade, Many railroad accidents in this country 
have been attributed to the carelessness of switchmen, telegraph- 
operators, and engineers, but in most instances the hurry of the 
oceasion afforded a partial excuse. In the Armagh disaster 
there was ample time for deliberation. The engineer who was 
responsible was deliberately and grossly careless, and deserves 
severe punishment, 
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1, THE “ TERROR” AND THE “ YORKTOWN,” 


NEW YORK.—VESSELS IN 


2. PUNCHING RIVET-HOLES. 


PROGRESS 


3. PUTTING THE TURRETS ON THE “ MIANTONOMAH.” 4, BUILDING THE CRUISER “ MAINE,” 


OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 


From SKETCHES BY KNICKERBOCKER.—[SEE PaGr 375.] 
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GENERAL 
T. J. MORGAN. 


N the appointment of 
General Thomas J. 


Morgan as Commission- 
Affairs, 
President Harrison has 


er of Indian 
selected a man in whom 
the public has unbound 
ed confidence, a gentle- 
man as well known in 
the West and South as 
in the Kast, 
affairs as well as a 
and who 
identified 

closely with the 
work, 


worthiness 


scholar, one 
has 
Indian 
and whose trust- 
and good 
attested 
experi- 
ences. He is a fine 


judgment are 
by numerous 


speaker, a good organ- 
izer, & vigorous writer, 
. leader among educa- 


tors, and a prominent 
man among the 
tists. He 


professor in 


Bap- 
has been a 


an Indian 


college and_ principal 
of the State normal 
schools in Nebraska, 
New York, and Rhode 
Island. He was in- 
dorsed by the Indian 


Rights Association, by 
prominent educators in 
thirty States, and by 
the Baptist leaders in 
all sections of the coun- 
try. He has been one 
of the foremost Repub- 
lican campaign speak- 
Rhode Island, 
been called 
upon to speak in the 
Massachusetts 
cities with Senator Hoar 


ers in 
and has 


leading 


and others. 

Thomas J. Morgan 
in Franklin, 
Ind., August, 1839. He 
left Franklin College 
during his senior year 
to enter the army asa 
in the Seventh 

and 
months in the 


was born 


private 

Indiana, served 
three 
West 


paign. 


Virginia cam- 
He re-entered 


the service in August, 


1862, as first lieutenant 
in the Seventieth In- 
diana, commanded by 


Colonel Benjamin Har- 
rison. He served three 
years in the 
tle Cumberland, rising 
to the rank of colonel 
of the Fourteenth Unit- 
ed States Colored In- 
fantry, and brevet brig- 
adier- general United 
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MINISTER 


a man of 
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Army of 
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VENERABLE SIMON 
From A PHoto.—[Ser PaGE 


States Volunteers. After the war he graduated from the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary, and since then has been engaged in 

During the last five years he has been the 
Rhode Island State Normal School at Provi- 


educational work. 
principal of the 
dence, 

For several years he has been corresponding secretary of the 
Providence branch of the Indian Rights Association, has been a 
close student of the Indian problem, and was selected for Indian 
Commissioner by President Harrison because of his intelligence, 
ability, and special adaptation to this work. He 
and was greatly surprised 
President, and 


administrative 
was not an applicant for the position, 
when he was summoned to Washington by the 
to accept the place. 


asked if he would be willing 


HIS EXCELLENCY, ALFRED LE GHAITT, 


THE BELGIAN MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES. 

MONG the foreign Ministers recently appointed to this coun- 
Alfred Le Ghait, the 
from 


try, few will be more popular than M. 


new Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 


of Brussels, where he was 
and in 1865 


Belgium. M. Le Ghait is a native 
born in 1842. He pursued his studies in that city, 
he entered the Diplomatic Corps. He passed the first five years 
in different positions connected with the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. In 1870 he was gazetted Secretary of Legation to 
and was transferred to Rome when the capital of Italy 
Eternal City. In leaving Rome for his new 
position in the United States, M. Le Ghait was the object of the 
demonstrations, King Humbert giving him a tes- 


Florence, 


was removed to the 


most flattering 
timonial of his exceptional good will in bestowing on him the 
Grand Cordon of his Order. Many of our countrymen are fa- 
miliar with the charming hospitality of the salon held at Rome 


hy Mme, and M. Le Ghait; his elegant collection of works of art 
and, above all, his artistic taste have given him a wide repu- 
tation, 
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DEALERS IN 
FIREWORKS. 
HE traffic in fire- 
works always be- 
comes especially brisk 
and active during the 
week preceding Inde- 
pendence Day, and ven- 
ders of every sort and 
class share in the profits 
of the business. In re- 
even John 
Chinaman has appeared 
as a dealer in the com- 
bustible 
which are 


cent years 


preparations 
supposed to 


come from his native 
land, and on the East 
Side of New York he 


catches a good bit of 
the patronage of the 
gamins and other finan- 
cial and social small-fry. 
Our picture on page 373 
portrays one of these 
merchants dealing out 
his goods, cheap and of 
to the 
not over-nice customers 
who have found their 
way to his shop. 


inferior quality, 


‘“CONEMAUGH 
DISASTER. 


ee situation at 
Johnstown is slow- 
ly improving. The sani- 
tary condition of the de- 
vastated valley is good, 
and the State Surgeon- 
general reports that 
there is little danger of 
an epidemic. The relief 
work is kept up vigor- 
ously, the reports show- 
that over 20,000 
people were last week 


ing 


still being fed daily by 
the State. 
ness-houses as well as 
dwellings are in course 
of erection. The local 
physicians all unite in 
estimating the loss of 
life by the flood at 
10,000, and there is a 
disposition to 


Frame busi- 


accept 
their estimates as trust- 
wortliy. 

One of the illustra- 
tions on page 376 gives 
a close view of the bot- 
tom of the broken dam, 
how far the 
masonry was built up, 
and the timber of the 
old gate by which the 
water was let out to 
An- 


showing 


prevent overflow. 
other picture shows a 
dynamite explosion at 
the bridge. 


THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
INDIAN 


AFFAIRS, 


Puotro By Heap & Co, 
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DE POSSUM. 
O’ may talk erbout yer barbocue, yer tuckky en yer lamb, 
Yer tender cnicken smothered in de olo Ferginia way ; 
Yo’ may smack yer mouf in ’mombraneo ob de Norf Ca’iiny ham, 


But de juicy roasted possum, sah, will beat ‘em any day. 


Yo’ may t’ink er mess ob pattridges am fitten fer er king; 
Dat de rabbit, stewed wid inguns, am good enough fer yo’; 

Yo’ may sw’ar yo’ lubs er fat, stuffed goose as well as anyt’ing, 
But dis hyah nigger sets he mouf fer possum, dat he do! 


Yo’ may hanker arter rice-birds all baked enter er pie, 
Er briled wid country butter in de nicest sort o’ way ; 

Er yo’ mouten lak de canvas-back, wid ccl’ry seasoned high, 
sut dey can’t hol’ er candle ter de possum—’s what I say— 


When he’s layin’ brown en roasted in de bizges’ dish yo’ hab, 
iin de steam, er risin’ up'ards, keeps er ticklin’ ob yer nose, 

In yo’ gits so monstrous hongry dat yo’ longs ter git cr dab, 
tn feels de ye'rnin’ creepin’ ter de tip cend ob yer toes. 


En erroun’ dat possum, layin’ dar er spraddled out so flat, 
Wid teefer grinnin’ at yo’, and he tail curled ter he back, 
Am the juicy, sweet yam-taters, in de gravy en de fat— 
Oh, de ch’icest wittles in de wor’ am possum, fer er fac’! 
Charleston, S.C. Epwarp A. OLDHAM. 


[Copyrighted by the JupGE PUBLISHING ComPANY, 1889.] 
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A PHILOSOPHER IN LOVE AND 
y TATIDAD 
IN UNIFORM. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ NAPOLEON SMITH.” 

CHAPTER XV.—(CONTINUCD.) 
(HE surgeon yet stood with Woodson’s 
} sword in his hand. Campbell was lean- 
ing against a tree, sobbing with that ter- 
rific grief which, in strong men, pent up 
for years, when at last it asserts sway over 
the great nature, tears away obstructions 





of shame or reticence like a mountain- 
torrent. His hand had bound the crucl 
cords. His massive strength had torn 
down that slender form. He had bound 
the bayonet in the soft, womanish lips, 
and he sobbed in anguish of heart: ** For- 
give me, oh! forgive me, my comrade 
and my brother!” In front of his victim 
stood Woodson. Who can measure the minute generosity or 
meanness of a fellow-being? Was his face white with fear, or 
was there any remorse as he considered the sudden end of his 
pursuit and hate? White he was, and tremulous as with age as 
the inspiration of drink left him. 

In the centre of the group crouched the form of Cadogan—the 
knees beneath the chin as he was bound, and the arms clasped 
about the legs in the rigidity of death, never to he relaxed. The 
eyes were yet open, but glassy. 

Addie sprang from her horse, and tossing the lines to Sam, 
came and stood in front of Cadogan, and said, in a plaintive voice: 

“ Cadogan, you said a day would come when I might rise to a 
plane of such perfect love that all desire of hampering your up- 
ward flight would be taken away. Then you said I might come. 
See, Cadogan, I have left my home; I have left maiden shame. I 
have left the pride of life, and come to be your pupil in the lore 
of Heaven. Iam only the child ofa despised race. I forsake 
all, Cadogan, O king of men; Iam here to claim your promise. 
Why do you not speak? There is no expression in your eyes. 
Let me touch your fieec—it is cold. Oh, God, what is this?” 

All faces were turned aside, and a gentle tremor ran through 
the group. I read when a boy ofa scene in the Arctic, where 
the sailors shot onc by one the cubs of a female polar bear. She 
tried to call the dead. They responded not. Then she came 
back, turned them over, and sniffed curiously at their wounds. 
Death was a wonder to her, but at last, when she comprehehded 
the mystery of death and her loss, she turned to seek the spoiler 
of her affections. 

Addie Johnson stood beside Cadogan, with her hand resting 
on his brown curls, and her eyes slowly roved over the group. 
One by one she searched the sympathetic faces about her until 
she fixed her gaze ou Woodson. 

At first wonderingly, then with a searching look, as though 
trying to comprehend a deep psychological problem. Then she 
spoke in a deep, hollow tone, changed within the minute: 

‘I am mistress of the Hall, yonder. My brother is dead, and 
Tam alone. I shall dispose of myself as I wish, and I trust my 
wishes will be respected. I shall be buried with this man. My 
heart is broken, and my curse will follow him who thwarts my 
wishes. We shall be together, as he promised. Captain Wood- 
son. I am wondering how God lets such moles and vermin as 
you craw! into the life of such a man as this; but a serpent some- 
times fastens its fangs into the breast of the eagle, and it topples 
down from the fleecy clouds or the highest crags, a victim to a 
reptile.” 

She approached and stood before him, and continued: 

“The great and the good are ever the objects of the hate of 
such as you. It is not death alone that loves a shining mark, but 
every mote has a power to intercept a small ray of the sunlight, 
and you, murderer, reptile, hateful polluter of God’s atmosphere, 
could kill this king among common men.” 

She hissed out her last words, and struck Woodson full in the 
face with her riding-whip. Was it a blow directed by a Nemesis ? 
Ghastly white and red flowed down his cheeks, and he groped 
with his hands. J/is eyes were cut ou’ by the silken lash. Addie 
knew not of the condign punishment she had inflicted, but turned 
to walk back to the side of Cadogan. A shriek rung out on the 
forest-echo, so vibrant, so piercing, that a thousand men held 
their breath in the camp. Tlorses neighed in sympathy, and 
birds for an instant quenched their songs. Addie Johnson was 
dead beside the man she loved. 

Striding along the side-hill, leaning for support at times on a 
staff of oak, came the majestic form of Myra. Sam took off 
his cap and stood in abject fear, The officers and soldiers drew 


aside and awaited her errand with curiosity. She directed her 
steps instantly to the ghastly group in the middle of the circle. 
There she leaned on her staff and looked down for a time in 
silence. No tear bedewed her cheek. No revenge shone in her 
eye. She understood it all. She turned and said, musingly, to 
the listeners: 

“They called me prophetess and voodoo. I knew something 
of the charms ofthe midnight workings of the race to which I 
belong, but here was a man who held the influences of the stars 
at his command. Here was one who understood all speech, and 
before whose imperious voice all the chambers of secret knowl- 
edge were opened. I knew his power. This is my daughter 
here. What, you start? She found her life beneath this heart. 
That fair cheek drew its tides from this dark skin. But the night 
is past”—and she extended her arm—‘ and behold, the morning 
cometh and the shadows flee away. We shall enter now the 
wilderness and commence our forty years of wandering, and then 
come the corn and wine of the promised land. The foot of the 
war-horse will tear up the tough soil for a new harvest. F'are- 
well, Addie,” and she stooped and kissed her. ‘ Farewell, O 
prophet of the brighter dawn,” and she laid her hand on Cado- 
gan’s brow. “ Farewell, my home; I have no native land. Bury 
And with no backward look, but with Sam, bare- 


” 


them together. 


headed, following behind, Myra went out of the sight and out cf 


the cognizance of all who knew her, and was never seen again. 
Whether in the new days of change she drifted back to her kin- 
dred, or buried herself in some obscure spot, or in some Eastern 
city she dwelt respected, was never known. 

It was a labor of love for Campbell and the general to carry 
out the wishes of Cadogan at his obsequies. The rigid form was 
never straightened, but, carefully prepared in all ways as had 
been directed, it was laid away in the grotto at Hugh Mallon’s. 
On the dais beside the body of Cadogan reposed the beautiful 
form of Addie Johnson, and for miles the swains and maidens 
would come to pick a flower from the grotto whose story was 
known to all. As Cadogan had said, the zephyrs played through 
the iron grating, and leaves, blown by the wind, eddicd about the 
cavern, On the body of the sleeper Campbell had found the Iet- 
tcr to be epened at the end of six months. Would it tell from 
whence he came? Would it reveal his past career or his won- 
ful attainments? ? Would it speak of a home, or friends, or rela- 





“THE RIGID FORM WAS LAID AWAY.” 


tives? Perhaps; but in the meanti:se ii was held sacred, and 
even the general would not ask to break the seal until the time 
specified by the writer should expire. Oue more picture, and 
the story of the knapsack will be told. Bear with us longer. 


CHAPTER XVI. —CHICKAMAUGA. 
Hit camp of instruction is a miniature city. In a week its 
business centres are established and its avenues are located. 
In two weeks its streets are beaten hard and ring beneath the 
footfalls. In a month it has its café, its hospital, its business 
houses, and its wide avenue for the élite—the officers—and far 
away it has its suburb, where games of chance and its brisk fistic 
encounters are celebrated. It has also by this time its cemetery. 
Near by, on some secluded knoll, a few mounds of red earth and a 
few white-painted boards, lettered in black, tell the sad story that 
in peace and war, in camp and city, the dread mower goes his 
rounds and leaves his swath of fallen grain. Likewise this city 
has its laws and its rulers, as well as its police force. It stirs 
at five in the morning at the call ofthe bugle, and then performs 
its toilette to the accompaniment of the revcille on fife and drum. 
It extinguishes its lights at nine in the evening as suddenly as if 
it had known of the electric light and the engine of the plant 
had stopped. It is the best city in the world during the night. 
No stragglers creep along its streets, and no bacchanalian song 
desecrates its quiet; for the police of these streets carry muskets, 
and in the moonlight the glimmer of a bayonet admonishes the 
unruly that a law is in force here that awaits no parley and admits 
no argument. This city of canvas is marvelous in its flight. No 
Aladdin ever moved a palace so quickly as this city moves. At 
sundown it had its streets, its stores, its clinking shops, its 
scenes of revelry. At daylight the ground where it stood is 
marked by a few fragments of lumber, a few discarded huts and 
garments, and some smoldering embers of neglected fires. A dog 
prowls about the silent scene seeking refuse food. A few colored 
women turn over, with a view to appropriation, the frayed coats 
and the tattered blankets on the streets. But the cemetery re- 
mains, and the broken hearts of a few maidens who certainly 
have not loved wisely if with fervency. All the interchange of 
thought, all the gentle helpfulness, all the brief experience of 
love, all the piquancy and life, are gone with the cloth city which 
moved before daylight in the morning. 

Rosecrans now had an army. In the massed troops indi- 
viduality is for a time lost. Miles of loaded wagons. Sixty 
thousand men in three army corps. Six thousand cavalry, and 
a hundred and fifty field-pieces of artillery. 
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Bragg also has an army. He has also been preparing for the 
Northern invasion. He has Shelbyville fortified with earth-works 
five miles in length. He has Tullahoma fortified, and a cheval- 
de-frise of oaken forest, felled and sharpened in each limb, to 
cover all the dense forest and swamp. But behold, Rosecrans 
comes to the redoubtable works of Shelbyville, and making a 
feint of attacking, he flanks the position and goes on. What is 
this new strategy? Bragg is nonplused. Tullahoma will stop 
Rosecrans at any rate. Not at all; he flanks it and goes on, 
and Bragg flees southward, leaving stores at Shelbyville, stores 
at Tullahoma. What a Fourth of July to celebrate with boom- 
ing cannon! Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Tullahoma. Then tho 
rapid flight of Bragg into Kast Tennessee, and Rosecrans’s 
army clambering over the Cumberland Mountains in hot pur- 
suit. Up the University Road, where cannon are dragged 
over precipice and crag with ropes and by hand, while the 
horses are led about an easy way. The loaded wagons were 
pushed over the mountains by the men, and then comes the 
crossing of the Tennessce River cn pontocns, with the brief in- 
vestment of the City of Chattanooga. This Rosecrans must be 
matched, must be repulsed, or the Confederacy will fall. Tennes- 
see has sustained an army, we must now sustain Tennessee. It 
is September, and the army of Rosecrans is about to seize and 
hold East Tennessee. September Ist Bragg has 40,000 men. 
September 19th he has 80,000, All night the trains rumble and 
roar, and in the forest Longstreet marshals the re-enforcements 
from Virginia. Up from dismantled Vicksburg comes the rem- 
nant of its Confederate defenders. On the morning of September 
19th, 1863, both armies were taken by surprise. It was mutual, 
therefore not fatal. Had one army been ready and the other 
unready, it would have been fatal to one of those armies. Neither 
army was ready. Both were thunderstruck at the sudden meet- 
ing. It was in a cense forest, where no line could be seen forty 
rods away. Neither knew the ground. It was the nightmare of 
war. It was a jubilee of Satan, a carnival of death. Only to 
stand up and fire. Only to stand up and die. Mad charges were 
made, which only paved the floor of the forest with dead and 
dying men. Whole divisions of the armies were isolated and cut 
to pieces without form, order, or semblance of strategy. Brigades 
fought until ammunition failed; then were sent back to inquire of 
dead generals what to do next, and their messengers found Rebel 
troops where the generals were seen last. A brigade of Union 
troops are resting, and a division of Rebel troops file across their 
front as if on parade, with colors yet unfurled and marching by 
fours at the right flank. They are annihilated, and die in finding 
out their mistake. Rosecrans is everywhere, trying to form his 
broken line. Gartield, his chief of staff, rides to and fro amid 
the pandemonium, The Ninth Ohio charge and retake a Union 
hattery. Then in changing front the battery is left to again fall 
into Rebel hands. <A battery of Parrott guns stands in an open 
spot with every horse shot dead, and the dead artillerists, with 
swab-sticks and buckets and shells in their hands, about the 
limbers and across the trails. Oh, it was maddening—just kill, 
kill, only kill. Thirty-two thousand killed and wounded in this 
two days of struggle. One man in that terrific slaughter became 
immortal—Thomas. Ilistory writes him the Rock of Chicka- 
mauga. Where he sat down with the Fourteenth Corps, to hold 
the key to Chattanooga, he remained two days. When the re- 
enforced Rebel army hurled all its strength and weight upon him, 
he sat and waited. His regiments covered the hill-sides with 
dead, not wounded, for the wounded fought until they died. 
Still he waited, and bade his aids carry with their own hands 
the cartridges to his dwindling regiments. Companies, with offi- 
cers all dead, turned and looked at the serene old face, and then 
fought on. Half his men gone, he merely shortened his line 
that much. Outflanked, he merely bent on his wings until, in a 
horseshoe form, his feeble remnant of an army held out. Send Pat 
Cleburne to crush that little band. Hurrah! they come up charg- 
ing and shouting. The men about Thomas are beyond shouting ; 
they are in the sublime mood of enduring. They ravel out with 
deadly aim the long line of Cleburne, and some of his regiments 
never form again, Longstreet sends the pride of his army, at 
sunset of the second day, to finish the exhausted army corps. 
They meet, they mingle; Rebel troops, for a moment, ask curious 
questions of Union men they are face to face with. A Rebel sol- 
dier drinks from a Union soldier’s canteen in the gloaming, be- 
fore the gray of his uniform is seen and he falls pierced by a 
bullet. Then comes a relief of Granger’s reserves. Steedman 
bravely assists. Thomas is not beaten,‘and it is nightfall. Has 
my description been hard to understand? It is more, far more, 
coherent than was the battle. Chattanooga was saved, Bragg 
had not annihilated the army of Rosecrans, and it was nightfall. 

On the plateau defended by the corps of Thomas were a few 
cultivated fields amid the forest. Wrenched from the unwilling 
soil, yellow and obdurate, some of the poorer farmers had main- 
tained life with the corn and wheat and potatoes grown in these 
openings. The historic field where fell a score of Union and 
Confederate officers was marked by the mounds made by coal-pits 
where, in peaceful days, charcoal had been burned for the Chatta- 
nooga markets. These mounds, scarcely raised above the sur- 
rounding surface, had been eagerly sought by the soldiers of 
both sides as a protection from the terrific hail of lead of the 
second day. Here, in this field of the coal-pits, the ground was 
about equally covered with Rebel and Union dead. Successive 
charges and repulses had sown the ground with blue and gray 
as the furrows are sowed with grain. At one side was a log 
barn or house of some cheap construction, and this was used as 
a field-hospital. In the only momentary lull of the scream of 
shells or rush of grape and canister, a sound of such mingled 
agony and fear came from that building as would blanch the 
cheek that had not paled before in the carnage. Here was 
grouped the surgical talent of the battle-field. Come ye who 
pale when in some silent room a gentle but efficient surgeon, 
with a smile, prepares the glittering instruments of his craft, and 
then, with gentle hand, inflicts his pain. Behold the field-hos- 
pital, with its surgeons bare-armed and dripping blood. A mo- 
ment only is given to an operation on which a life depends. A 
gasp, and the saw is no longer plied, The patient is beyond all 
kindly help. As the white bandage is wrapped, the hand is 
stayed for a moment and the head is ducked. A solid shot has 
gone astray in its undirected way and plows through the shat- 
tered logs. Blood is everywhere, and pain seems the heritage 
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of arace. There are no cots in this hospital. Some fortunate 
men have for pillows empty ammunition-boxes covered with their 
coats. Some lie along the puncheon floor as they were dropped 
by their comrades, with their eyes staring up at the rafters and 
their lips mumbling a prayer. God must pity us in our earth 
experience. 

One of these forms we should know. 
form, and as it lies, without support of pillow, the chest pro- 
trudes in a startling way. A negro kneels beside him and holds 
a canteen to his lips. After drinking he speaks: 

“ Tlow did I get here, Sam?” 

“T toted you, sergeant. I seed you pitch forward when Wil- 
lich’s rigiment made dat charge. I was a sorter stayin’ in re- 
serve back by dat pile of knapsacks. Sergeant, I hope I may 
nebber die ef I couldn't ketch a bushel of lead a minute ef I had 
a sheet-iron basket bout dat time.” 

“And you carried me off, did you, Sam ? 
nigger, Sam. Give me your hand.” 

“Much obleeged, sergeant; but I guess I ain’ gwine mek 
Mow, if I was wuckin’ fer 


It is a robust, manly 


You are a brave 


much ob a sojer. I owns de cawn. 
de Gov’ment ter-day, I boun’ ter take a holiday ef dey docks me 
a week.” 

‘Where are you hit, my man?” asks the voice of a surgeon 
down near Campbell's feet. 

He turns his eyes downward and answers: 

“ Somewhere about my shoulder, and I am very weak—losing 
blood, I guess.” 

Stepping around to his side, the: surgeon tenderly rips open 
the blouse, cuts open the shirt with his scissors, and lifts the 
arm. A look of horror creeps over his face, used as he is to 
awful sights. Then he looks into Campbell’s face and says: 

“Have you any idea how bad you are wounded ?” 

“No, sir,” says Campbell, coolly. 

“You have only five minutes to live. Your shoulder-blade 
and shoulder are torn away by a shell, and nothing can save 
you. God bless you, poor fellow. What company and regiment 
shall I write you down ?” 

“ Campbell, Company H, Thirty-tifth,” said he, with a sigh. 

The surgeon made a note of it and passed on. Sam was 
sobbing. 

“Stop that, Sam. 
and unbuckle my money-belt. 
letters back to Triune and give them to Hugh Mallon. 
them is Cadogan’s letter. Some one should read it. 
the letter, Sam.” Then, after a pause, he asked: “Sam, did you 
ever pray ?” 

“Lots of times; but, Lordy, sergeant, I ain’ been doin’ much 
at it since de wah. Seems laik my ’ligion was all broke up.” 

“Never mind; just get off a simple little prayer to yourself 
and hold my hand, and when you squeeze it I will say ‘ Amen.’ 
God won’t sort the prayers very close in a hurrying time like 
this, and you can be as sincere as a fifteen-hundred-dollar chap- 
lain. How dark it is getting! Are you praying? I don’t hear 
aword. Amen. Good-by, Sam.” 

The torn breast heaved once convulsively, and then a great, 
A few minutes later the lines 


Beaman. Put your hand into my breast 
Keep the money, but carry those 

One of 
Care for 


generous heart ceased to beat. 
shifted, and the harpies of the army caine into the hospital and 
turned inside out the pockets of the deadand dying. A blow from 
the butt ofa carbine felled Sam to the floor, and when the money- 
belt was emptied, the letters were torn open one by one and 
tossed upon the log-fire in front of the hospital. Among the 
rest Cadogan’s letter was tossed into the fire, and the last link 
which bound the mystery of his life to common men was gone. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LATE SAMUEL LORD. 
AMUEL LORD, who recently died at his home in England, 
He was the 
youngest of six children, ayd was left an orphan at five years. At 


J was born at Saddleworth, England, in 1803. 


twenty-two he married Mary, daughter of James Taylor, owner 
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SAMUEL LORD, THE DISTINGUISHED MERCHANT. 


of a small iron-foundry at Marsden. In 1826 he sailed for New 
York, and worked as an iron-molder in Pennsylvania, and after- 
ward at Paterson, N. J. His first venture in dry-goods was in 
Catharine Street, New York, in partnership with his wife's 
cousin, George W. Taylor. The business early began to expand, 
and before 1840 it absorbed the premises next door, besides mak- 
ing extensions in the rear. Not satisfied with this, he early in 
(Continued on vage 878.) 
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IN FASHION’S GLASS. 
A REFLECTION OF FANS, PARASOLS, AND GOWNS. 


{HE “month of leaves and roses ” 


waves are in the ascendant. So the thrifty woman who had 


is faust waning, and warm 


her summer wardrobe completed weeks ago smiles pityingly 
upon her neighbor who is still in the depths of shopping and 





CARRIAGE COSTUME. 
{PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF REDFERN, MADISON SQuARE.] 


preparations. The thrifty woman, however, does not fare as 
well pecuniarily, for her neighbor can say, “I am wise; I have 
waited until the first rush is over, and now I am saving twenty- 
tive per cent. on every purchase I make.” And so it is for a fact. 
You are greeted at every turn in the shops by ‘“ bargain-count- 
and the wise 


” 


ers” and the announcement of “ great reductions, 
woman will use her best judgment in buying as much as she can 
to lay by for next summer. 

Fans and parasols are the objects of deepest interest just at 
present; in the former, Japanese styles take precedence, and 
truly beautiful some of them are, being also comparatively inex- 
pensive. Handsome gauze fans are sought for to some extent, 
and they are very pretty to look upon; but as a dittle girl once 
said, ‘“‘ They don’t make the wind blow,” and so when the ther- 
mometer creeps up into the eighties, the pretty, dainty trifle is 
laid aside and the good and faithful Japanese fan is brought into 
Isn’t it strange how the male sex in general ridicule the 
And why? Be- 
The 
average man fans o¢ himself, creating the current of air above his 
head, and instead of swaying the fan by a gentle wrist-move- 
ment, he grasps the handle with a mighty grip and plies it vigor- 


service. 
idea of one’s being cooled by the use of a fan? 
eause not one man out of fifteen knows how to handle one. 


ously, with a wrist as rigid as iron and a movement entirely from 
the elbow-joint. This, of course, becomes an exercise and increases 
perspiration ; consequently he does not believe in any benefit from 
the use ofa fan. But let him watch a Japanese juggler handle 
one, or even a Chinese laundry-man, to have his faith restored, 

The favorite parasol of the season is pagoda-shaped ; but there 
is one extraordinary variety worth deseribing. The parasol, as 
generally understood, is intended to be a protection from the sun’s 
rays; but in the eagerness to produce novelties, some one has in- 
troduced a sort of paradox—for it has a large opening right in the 
centre, with all the frame-work exposed, and while you shade 
your face and eyes by the sides of the parasol and its lace border- 
ing, the sun pours down through the centre right on top of your 
head. 

It is safe to predict but an ephemeral existence for this eccen- 
tric fancy. However, there are any quantity of lovely parasols 
to choose from, the majority being lace-covered; and if a body 
has deft fingers and 2 silk sun-shade which begins to show the 
signs of wear, it can be transformed and disguised by a full 
This should be laid in fine knife-plaits 
tiny frill about the ferule 


covering of dotted net. 
at the outer edge and shirred with a 
at the top, and a fall of lace edging 
There are novel and dainty parasolettes for carriage use, one 


to match may be added. 


design being twelve-ribbed and star-shaped, and made of colored 
lace laid over any shade of silk which is in harmony. Dark, 
for handles, but natural- 
Bows of handsome ribbon, 


stained wood, metal-mounted, serves 
wood sticks are generally preferred. 
or heavy cord and silk tassels, ornament these handles. 

Little is left to be desired in the charming fashions which are 
likely to prevail throughout the season, The gowns prepared 
for really hot days are especially lovely, and zephyrs, prints, 
sateens, and foulards are glorified in many ways. India silks 
and foulards are undoubtedly the coolest fabrics to choose for 
hot weather, and there is a very inexpensive material which par- 
takes of both the nature of India silk and percale and is called 
“Sea Island pongee,” which is produced in foulard patterns and 
is very desirable for ordinary wear. Most of the new foulards 
have large but very light branching sprays in white on colored 
groundings, and these are made up with full, straight skirts and 
very little drapery on the front. The bodices are cross-wrapped, 
and are trimmed for best occasions with the fashionable lace 
point de gize or point de géne, which costs in the neighborhood 
ofa dollar a yard, It is a very substantial and effective garni- 
ture, and a yard and a half will trim a bodice sufficiently. Speak- 
ing of bodices, the chief aim of the designer just now appears to 
be to make them so that no one shall know, or even guess, how 
you get into them. Vests and plastrons are solid, with no 
fastenings visible, while they are cunningly concealed beneath 
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some innocent-looking fold. The button-maker’s occupation is 
gone, and he is turning his attention elsewhere. The lace-dealers 
are thriving, however, as fashion’s vane indicates that we shall 
flounder in billows of lace. We shall wear fichus of filmy net, 
for the like of which Marie Antoinette 
Then, again, to prove the inconsistencies of fashion’s whims, over 


size never dreamed. 
our lace gowns we shall add shoulder-capes of Russian-sable fur 
and Persian lamb, when the evenings are cool at the mountains 
But equally pretty capes, and much less expen- 
sive, are made from silk plush and astrachan, or of broadcloth in 
layers of three. 

Costumes for occasions are very elaborate, a handsome ex- 
ample being displayed in the sketch at the head of this column, 
which represents a bodice and underskirt of white corded silk, 
embroidered with pale-green and gold cord, and with Greek 
draperies of crépe de chine. The fashionable Directoire styles 
do not look well in all fabrics, nor on all people, and, shades of 
“the five majesties of Luxemburg,” how they would smile, in- 
deed, could they see the cut and arrangement of some of these 
would-be Directoire gowns. ELLA STARR. 


or sea-shore. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 


44 (SOMBINATION!” “Combination!” is the cry of Wall 

Street. The tendency of the times in almost every line 
of business is toward combination. The example so successfully 
set by the Standard Oil Company, and after many years hesi- 
tatingly followed by a few other manufacturing interests, is now 
generally being pursued. The cry against the Trusts and the 
threats of legislation to destroy monopolies, and even the grasp 
of the fingers of the law upon the throats of some of the new 
corporations, do not stop the course of events. 
continue and Trust follows Trust. 

The greatest stimulus to this new economic movement pro- 
ceeds just now from the influx of a large amount of foreign 
vapital seexing investment and satisfied to speculate on the 
chances of success in the broad field of American industries. 
The Brewery Trust, organized by English capital, is now to be 
followed, if possible, by a Salt Trust, and by a Flour Trust, and 
already we hear of offers of English capital to secure control of 
the paper-bag, linseed-oil, hardware, rubber, and other industries, 
supposed to be more or less profitable. Disgusted with its ex- 
perience in foreign syndicates for the promotion of Copper Trusts, 

-anama Canal, South Africa diamond and mining companies, and 
in other delusive schemes, this capital, unable to realize more 
than two or three per cent. at home, comes to the New World 
seeking investment at four and five per cent., and ready to specu- 
late on the promise of eight to fourteen per cent. 

This widening of the scope of Trusts has been disclosed by 
the speculative interest manifested in Trust stocks on the part of 
Americans. We have lately seen the influence of this feeling in 
the rise in the Lead, Sugar, and Cotton-seed Trust stocks—a rise 
that has probably only begun, and that will in the end lead to 
the formation of purely speculative Trusts, the stocks of which 
will be offered for general speculative and investment purchase, 
just as all sorts of wild-cat mining stocks were thrown upon the 
market twelve years ago, until the crash came and widespread 


Combinations 


ruin followed. 

The combination which railroads are seeking to make, and 
are making, to regulate their business and put an end to the de- 
structive policy of competition, already shows its good results 
in the reports of increased carnings. This, added to the influ- 
ence of foreign capital seeking investment, has stimulated the 
stock market and advanced prices. Beyond all this, the outlook 
for crops is good. There is almost a positive assurance of splen- 
did wheat, corn, and cotton crops. : 

All these circumstances are arrayed on one side, and against 
them stand the heavy export of gold, the marked diminution of 
the bank reserves at a time when they should be increasing, the 
continued accumulation of a surplus in the Federal Treasury by 
reason of the scanty offerings of bonds at an acceptable rate, and 
the widespread impression that business is not as good as it 
should be. In spite of these adverse circumstances, the tendency 
of the stock market, however, would naturally be upward, and 
will be se, we venture w predict, unless the opposition to Trusts 
in the Kast, and the opposition of the State Legisiatures in the 
West, should continue to grow to such an extent as to involve 
the overthrow of the one and demoralization of the other. 

There is no concealing the fact that the antagonism of the 
public mind, aroused by demagogic appeals and a thoughtless 
press—aroused, too, in part, by the selfishness in the past of some 
of the Trusts and some of the railroads—is being raised to such a 
pitch that it threatens the most summary action toward indus- 
trial combinations when the Legislatures convene next winter. 
If, before that time arrives, the securities of the Trust companies 
can be somewhat scattered, so as to give them friends in sections 
where they now have only enemies; and if, by judicious expla- 
nations, addressed to the public through the magazines and 
newspapers, it can be made clear that the purposes and the 
results of combinations are not destructive to private interests, 
but that they, on the whole, subserve the public good, the wave 
of anti-trust and anti-corporate feeling may pass over as did the 
anti-monopoly wave, after a brief but not able existence, a few 
years ago. 

On the whole, the investor finds himself beset on both sides, 
and does not know whether to move backward or forward. With 
even chances for an advance or a decline in the prices of secu- 
rities, predicated on what I have said above, one other factor, 
which certainly favors an advance, might be considered, and that 
is, the depression which has prevailed for a period of several 
It seems inevitable that better times must be near at 
hand. The question may be, “ Have we reached the culmination 
of the downward movement?” There are evidences that we 
have. More than that, we have already begun to take a step 
forward. Itis true that the stock market has had a decided ad- 
vance, and that it would be but natural for it to have a revulsion. 
That would be but repeating the history of the past, but it is also 
the history of the past that every protracted period of depression 
has been followed by a period of advancement. The question 
that puzzles our ablest financiers is, ‘ Are we on the border of 


that period?” Perhaps so. JASPER. 
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LIFE. 
PARAPHRASED FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


HIS life of man then 
Comes to my mind, King, 

When you compare with 

Th’ unkenned hereafter, 

Deep, dark, and dismal, 
Like to a scene at your feast in the winter— 
Sit you with lords and with knights at the boards. 

Warm is the welcome ; 

Free burns the fire. 
Fierce and frantic and frigid the blast frets: 
Hail headlong, snow, and the sleet falls. 

Comes then a sparrow, 

Flits through the feast-hall. 

Lo, in one door it is entered; 

Yea, through another departed. 

Small time it tarries ; 

Tis but an eye-glance, 

Smallest of moments. 

In by the blast blown, 

Back to the bleak flown— 

Thus is the life of man; 

Brief is its portion. 

What the eternity gone, 

Whence came al! people; 

What the ages to come, 

Grim death the gate-way— 


Lo, lore-book tells not. H. M. Warra 


A FUGITIVE FROM THE PRISON- 
SHIP. 
By J. H. CONNELLY. 


OMELY Mistress Sally Suydam sat on a low bench beneath 

the apple-tree in her back yard, shelling peas. Delicate 
petals from the fragrant blossoms overhead dropped upon 
her; the blue-bird perched upon the hollow stump hard by 
sang to her a song of spring and sunshine; the fresh morning 
breeze, that made ripples all across the golden surface of Flush- 
ing Bay to mark its progress, came to lift caressingly tho soft, 
brown curls on her temples. Before her, on an upturned pail, 
rested a gaunt old man, with white hair, and long, bony fingers 
that were interlocked over his knobby knee. 

“ Indeed,” spoke Mistress Suydam, continuing her conversa- 
tion, “it is hard that Abner should be so long away from his 
home and in peril of his life, but he would be no true American 
did he lag at his wife’s apron-string when his country has need 
of him. And, ofa truth, instead of repining I should rejoice daily 
that he is still alive and at liberty. I think I would rather hear 
that he had fallen on the field than that he was a prisoner in the 
cruel hands of the British . 

“In that Jersey prison-ship. Verily, it is wondrous that men 
endure to live in that hell upon earth if the half that is told of it 
be true.” 

“The half of its horrors hath not been told!” exclaimed a 
suppressed but distinct voice, from the clump of lilac- bushes 
behind Mistress Suydam. The good dame gave a little jump and 
an exclamation of alarm, while the gaunt man sprang to his feet. 
Peering in the direction of the voice, they saw under the bushes, 
close to the ground, the haggard, yellow face of a man with great, 
wild eyes and tangled hair and beard. 

“ Who are you, and what went you here?” demanded Mistress 
Suydam, stoutly. 

“ Robert Jameson; a fugitive from the Jersey prison-ship am 
IT, and sore in need of all that man may need to live.” 

“Come forth, man; come forth. You shall need no longer 
here,” responded the old man, éarnestly, going toward him. 

“ Back—back! Keep your distance, man! There is death 
in my garments—the poison of the prison-fever. Stand aloof; 
but I pray you lay some food where I may get it without coming 
anigh you.” 

While he spoke Mistress Suydam retlected, and when he had 
ceased, quickly took the ordering of affairs in her hands. Giving 
to the old man—who was none other than the patwot-parson 
Egbert Ellis—a suit of her soldier-husband’s clothing, she in- 
structed him to see that the fugitive, after casting away his 
infected garments, bathed in the ercek ut the foot of the garden, 
and then put on the clean raiment, by which time she would 
have a good breakfast ready for him—and with the clothing she 
sent a generous glass of rum, to keep him warm in his bath. 

When Jameson's hunger had been appeased, he told his story : 

“T was taken prisoner through the running down of the boat 
I was in on the Hudson, and was put aboard the prison-ship three 
months ago. - The night before last I sprang overboard, being 
willing rather to die than live longer there; but coming ashore a 
little below the tide-mill, I managed to make my way into the 
country, and since then, hiding when I could, and running when 
I dared, I have fled thus far, eating nothing until now. How 
anxiously I listened to your speech, to learn if ye were friends or 
foos !” 

“Ts life on the prison-ship indeed so terrible as men say?” 
asked Mistress Suydam. 

“ Only the dead have learned all its horrors, but the living 
there know enough to madden them. Twelve hundred men are 
crowded in a space that would not suffice for the healthful keep- 
ing of one-fourth so many. They are scantily fed upon tainted 
meat and vermin-infested bread, so that violent and fatal dis- 
orders are rife among them. The dreaded fever hath broken out, 
and so rages that at times as many as two hundred die of it in a 
night. Through sheer malignity the British officers refuse water 
even to those parched with the fever, and find sport in seeing 
their burning thirst drive them mad. Often in the inky darkness of 
the lower gun-deck, where they are confined at night, the startling 
cry is heard,‘ Look to yourselves! One here hath gone mad and 
he hath a knife.’ And the madman, knowing not what he does, 
slashes right and left with his weapon, until in self-defense they 
must kill him—and all that in the dark. And that much amuses 
the British officers.” 

“Lord, let death seize upon them, and let them go down 





quick into hell,” ejaculated the pastor, in fervent quotation of the 
psalmist. 

“ Amen!” responded Jameson between his clinched teeth, con- 
tinuing his narrative. ‘It is a common sport with them to cast 
apples among the pris-ners to set them fighting. The wretched 
men, whose minds are weakened by their sufferings, seem mad- 
dened at sight of the tempting fruit, and will beat and tear each 
other, with claws and teeth, like starving, ravenous beasts, to 
get possession of it—whereat the British officers laugh heartily 
and enjoy themselves mightily.” 

“ Lord, let burning coals fall upon them; let them be cast 
into the fire, into deep pits, that they rise not up again,” broke 
forth the parson. 

“Men are shot down like dogs by the sentries, who act under 
orders, excuse thercfor being found in the slightest breach of 
discipline.” 

*“ Woe unto the wicked! It shall be ill with him, for the re- 
ward of his hands shall be given him.” 

“ Again and again a cartel hath come for an exchange of pris- 
oners, and those upon whom Death’s hand is already laid have 
been sorted out to send away, while those with more life in them 
were put back with the cruel jibe,‘ You have not been here 
long enough; you are too well to exchange.’ ”’ 

“Lord, how long shail the wicked triumph ?” 

Mistress Suydam’s cheeks were very pale, and her eyes blazed 
with indignation. Each of the excited parson’s scriptural quota- 
tions were expressive of her sentiments, but she did not open her 
lips until he uttered, 2s a prayer: 

“Lord, root them out of the land of the living; pity them not, 
nor spare, nor have mercy, but destroy them utterly.” 

Then she earnestly ejaculated, “ Amen!” 

All that day Robert Jameson lay in hiding among the bushes 
back of Mistress Suydam’s house, resting, sleeping, and rapidly 
regaining his strength, while she watched over his safety end 
fed him. 

Parson Lilis went awey. LTecfore taking his departure, he told 
the fugitive: 

“Tam over here ona mission in which it may be God’s will 
that I shall lay down my life, and, indeed, the chance for it is so 
great that I set small store by the boat that is moored in the 
bay near the mouth ofthis creek. IfI come off alive, I shall 
easily find another boat. This one you had better take, and, as 
soon as the moon hath set to-night, sail for New London, where 
you will be safe. Go not before, lest you be overhauled on the 
sound and recaptured.” 

“T will never be taken alive,” answered Robert, firmly. 

* You are a brave man, and I do not doubt your intent, but 
we are all in the hand of God. If you reach New London 
safely, give the boat in charge cf Ebenezer Holden, whom you 
will easily find. And now, farewell.” 

Robert feared to remain in the house, lest he might be sur- 
prised by a party of the British dragoons, who, as he was in- 
formed, were continually scouring the island. Near nightfall 
Mistress Suydam came rushing down to him from the upper 
window where she had long been sitting, watching that she 
might note the approach of an enemy far off. 

“The dragoons are coming!” she eried to him. 

A dozen of them were coming down the road at an easy, 
swinging trot, with Captain Tileston at their head. Of course 
the fugitive imagined that they were in pursuit of him, but they 
were not. He was supposed to have been drowned and caten by 
the sharks, numbers cf which savage creatures were attracted 
to the vicinity of the prison-ship by the prey that was cither 
tossed to them or that voluntarily leaped overboard. The dra- 
goons had quite another object than his capture in their coming. 
But he thought only of flight. 

He ran swiftly down the brook, crouching below the line of 
rank grass that margined its banks, until he reached the bay, 
where he plunged in and disappeared. Day was ended by this 
time, but the early-rising moon gave so clear a light that he did 
not dare to attempt reaching the parson’s boat, though it was 
only four or five rods from where he took to the water. <A 
couple of the dragoons rode leisurely down to the bay, and there 
sat upon their horses, chatting. They were discussing the catch- 
ing of spies who were supposed to land there from the Cornceti- 
eut or New York shore. Presently Captain Tileston, with four 
more men, joined them. They had stopped: to seare! for rebols 
in Mistress Suydam’s house. The captain had a plan. 

“Tt is useless,” he said, “for us to attempt the capture, upon 
the water, of those Yankee spies, who have eyes like hawks by 
day and owls by night, end could see us long before we could 
see them. We must let them land. As I have sharper sight 
than any of ycu at night, I will conceal myself in the boat and 
watch for them. You will hide in yonder clump of woods. 
When they land I will signal to you, by imitating the plover’s 
ery, which way to cash to fall upon them—once for this way, 
twice for that—and at the same moment will seize their boat to 
cut off their retreat.” 

So it was arranged. One of the dragoons waded out to the 
parson’s little sail-boat and drew her in so that the captain could 
step aboard dry-shod, after which he moored her out again. 
Then the dragoons went away into the woods, and the captain 
lay down in the boat to watch and wait for events. [Events 
were rapidly approaching him that he had no conception of. 

A big, floating bunch of sedge-grass drifted out from near the 
shore toward the boat. slowly approaching it closer and closer. 
At length it seemed to lodge against the boat. The captain did 
not notice it. He was looking in the opposite direction. Noise- 
lessly a head rose out of the water behind him—the head of 
Robert Jameson—close by the bunch of floating grass. The 
next moment a long arm reached over the low side of the boat, 
and a powerful hand gripped the captain’s throat—gripped it 
with such ferocious energy that it cut off his breath, made the 
world turn black before him, and seemed to paralyze him. Be- 
fore he could make a movement of self-defense, or a sound, a 
man rolled into the boat upon him, and seizing one of his big 
holster-pistols that he had laid beside him, dealt such a blow 
upon his temple that he was stunned and lay as still as if dead. 

When the captain recovered his senses he found himself 
bound hand and foot with the anchor-rope. His captor had 
stepped the mast. The little sail was bellying full with a favor- 
ing south-east breeze, and the shore was far behind, The next 
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morning he was turned over to the military authorities at New 
London as a prisoner; and undesirable as that fortune of war 
might be deemed, he at least had the consolation of knowing 
that in the hands of Americans he would suffer from no such 
fiendish inhumanity as was practiced under the English flag 
aboard the Jersey prison-ship. 

Robert Jameson was regarded as quite a hero in New London, 
where he promptly re-entered the service, and fought bravely 
until the end of the war, in Abner Suydam’s company. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


THE METROPOLIS OF THE SOUTH—CONSIDERED AS 4 WINTER 
RESORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 5th, 1889. 

MOST determined movement upon the part of leading citizens 

is now on foot to place New Orleans in a thorough sani- 
tary condition—to clean its streets of their mud and filth, and 
pave them with block, stone, and asphalt, introducing at the 
same time a perfect system of drainage. They have at last come 
to understand the absolute necessity of this ccurse of action, if 
they would save their city from the scourge cf pestilence and 
commercial decay. There is a general bracing up all along the 
line, and within another twelve months there will be a change 
effected here that will astonish even the natives of the State, 
while it will add immeascly to the prosperity of the city, since 
thousands of strangers will be attracted here for every hundred 
who now visit the city. There is some talk, too, of building a 
new hotel, costing at least halfa million dollars, but so fur noth- 
ing definite has been decided upon. The citizens generally 
agree that something should be done in the way of providing 
better accommodations for the traveling public. They have here 
the largest and finest opera-house in the Southern States, one 
that will compare favorably with any in the entire country in 
point of size and elegance, and there is no valid reason why the 
hotels should be so inferior. The Cotton Exchange is a thing 
of beauty and a great credit to New Orleans, while the interiors 
of the Board of Trade building and Sugar Exchange are quite 
large and prepossessing; so that, in a strictly business point of 
view, there is everything here to favorably impress the stranger. 
And business, too, is good. There is no falling off in the trade 
of the city in a wholesale way. The small houses are growing 
larger, while the big ones scem never to halt in the expansion of 
their business. There is a much larger number of heavy grocery 
houses here than in St. Louis or Cincinnati, while the produce 
business is simply immense. It was a matter of very great sur- 
prise to me to learn how greatly this branch of commerce had 
increased within the last five years. Indeed, the entire whole- 
sale district from Canal Street to Poydras, and from the river to 
St. Charles Street, is a busy scene, and is as glutted with traffic 
as any portion of New York. In fact, we have not heard any 
complaints of poor business in any line or from any source, and 
the $30,000,000 on hand in the banks of New Orleans last Satur- 
day is evidence that the business men of the city are not in 
straitened financial circumstances; and the new bank build- 
ings that have becn crected, and thosc now in process of erec- 
tion, serve as good evidence that the banking business in New 
Orleans is not only profitable, but progressive. 

There are fifteen banks in the city, some of which were 
founded before the war; and, what is rather unusual, the private 
banks appear to prosper as well as those operating under a 
national charter. There must be room here for all these banks, 
for a new one commenced operations, March Ist, under the most 
favorable auspices. The commercial and financial solidity of the 
city is demonstrated in the fact that business failures here are 
of rare occurrence, while the banks never go under and bank- 
stock always commands a high premium. 

The improvements going on in the erection of new business 
blocks are very noticeable, especially in their size and architect- 
ural attractiveness, and an impression is quickly formed that 
New Orleans is on the road to a most wonderful business devel- 
opment. No one who will stop and think of its general geo- 
graphical location, of its many decided advantages from every 
standpoint of observation, will be surprised at this assertion. 
Besides its trade in cotton, which last year run up to $100,000,000, 
its business in provisions amounted to half as much more. The 
territory it is called upon to supply in groceries and all classes of 
merchandise reaches far up into Tennessee, all over Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Southern Georgia, and a large part of 
Texas. Mobile has been able to offer but slight resistance to 
the enterprises of this city, and its business has been so cut off 
and curtailed in every direction that the supremacy of New 
Orleans as a market of supply is willingly admitted by Mobile 
people. And Memphis and Galveston have not escaped the 
“ pressure” applied by New Orleans in pushing its business. 
The mighty Mississippi, which in times past played so important 
a part in the commerce of New Orleans, is still at its feet, and 
bears on its bosom the riches of the North, while it holds a steady 
check upon the railroads in their tendency to overcharge. If an 
impression has gone forth that the railroads have killed the busi- 
ness of the river, a visit to the levee will quickly dispel it. They 
may have reduced its passenger traflic to a very perceptible ex- 
tent, but the railroads can never compete with river transporta- 
tion of freight, where the two are brought into direct competition. 
But in addition to the river the sea is not far distant, and if one 
will but take up a New Orleans daily and note the advertise- 
ments of ocean steamship lines, he will readily discover what 
direct communication this city has with foreign countries. It 
was a matter of great surprise to me, as it is to almost all stran- 
gers. But in addition to all this there are great lines of railroad 
connecting New Orleans with every portion of the continent, 
and others are ready for construction. 

Looking over the geographical and general commercial ad- 
vantages of New Orleans, one cannot but be favorably impressed 
as to its future, especially when certain facts are considered, the 
first of which is the settling up of the vast territory surrounding 
the city, at least for three hundred miles, in every direction. 
There is room there for three million more people, and when they 
come and take advantage of the soil and climate, the population 
of New Orleans will quickly run up to a half-million. Those who 
come first will fare best, for land is now cheap, but it is only a 
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question of a short time when it will double in value. Settlers 
are coming rapidly. The great plantations are slowly but surely 
being cut up into smaller bodies; the immense pine and cypress 
forests are being subdued; new villages are springing into ex- 
istence, and new avenues of wealth are being constantly opened 
up. The latest and best for the “ coining ” of money is the cult- 
ure of vegetables and fruits for the Northern markets, especially 
tomatoes and strawberries. Within the past three or four years, 
the farmers along the line of the Illinois Central Railroad between 
New Orleans and Canton, Miss., have had their eyes opened to 
the fact that there is more money to be made by raising fruit 
and vegetables for the Northern markets than in the cultivation 
of cotton, which crop often proves a failure, and at best brings a 
very small profit to the farmer. The fact of the matter is, the 
delicate and luscious strawberry and the juicy tomato have, in 
many localities in Louisiana and Mississippi, joined forces and 
completely overthrown King Cotton. At Amite City, for in- 
stance, nearly every person who has a few acres of land is real- 
izing a handsome profit from the raising of strawberries. The 
soil, in fact, all along the line of the Illinois Central Road from 
Hammond to Canton, Miss., and even as far north as Jackson, 
Tenn., is especially adapted to the culture of the berry, and the 
fruit which it produces is large and of the most delicious flavor. 
A gentleman living at Independence, La., realized last season the 
sum of $11,000 on his berry crop. and even larger profits are be- 
ing made by persons at other points who have gone into the busi- 
ness on a large scale. 

New Orleans possesses every attraction for tourists, as be- 
fore observed, except clean, well-paved streets and good hotels 
and restauranis. Let the streets and alleys be looked after so as 
to make the city inviting to strangers, and the other will follow. 
There are numerous places of interest. A ride down the river to 
the Gulf of Mexico is delightfully pleasant, as is also a drive to 
Lake Pontchartrain—or would be, if there was a drive to it; and 
there are places of resort all around here which the stranger 
would find pleasant and attractive. There are numberless club- 
houses, where, when properly introduced, gentlemen and ladies 
can recreate to their hearts’ content. The Pickwick Club Build- 
ing is one of the most extensive of its class in the United States, 
and the club has a membership of over six hundred. The Boston 
Club is another great social institution, as is also the Commercial 
and La Verita Clubs, the latter being perhaps the most select of 
all, as its membership is restricted to ninety and the rules gov- 
erning it are more stringent than any of the others. It is this club 
that owns the Grand Opera House, the finest building of the kind 
south of the Ohio River. It was here that I met that old Con- 
federate chieftain, General Beauregard, and had a delightful in- 
terview of two hours. 
bright as ever, and his snow-white hair and whiskers make him 
a conspicuous figure upon the streets. His wife died during the 
war, while he was at Charleston, and he never remarried. I 
found him a most sociable and pleasant gentleman. 

A chapter could be written upon the various features of the 
business life of New Orleans, especially in regard to its trade in 
cotton, sugar, Tice, fruits, and produce generally, but that must 
be reserved. Joun H. PATTERSON. 
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PROGRESS AT THE BROOKLYN 
NAVY YARD. 

UST at present the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
J great activity, for not only are several famous vessels in the 
yard undergoing repairs, but an entirely new armored cruiser is 
under construction. This is the Maine, which was authorized by 
the act of Congress approved August 3d, 1886. This cruiser 
will be the largest ever launched from this part of the country. 
The contract was signed on June 15th, 1888, and during July 
and August of that year the plates of steel began to reach the 
navy-yard, 

The port frame of the ship was bent September 10th, 1888, 
and the first keel-plate was laid on October 11th. From that 
time forward the work has steadily progressed, with no loss of 
time except that occasioned by the delay in the delivery of the 
steel by the contractors. 

The Maine will resemble in general appearance the Brazilian 
armored cruiser Riachuelo, but will have thicker armor and heavier 
guns. The specifications call for a length on load water-line of 
318 feet; an extreme breadth of 57 feet; mean draught of water, 
214 feet; displacement in tons, 6,648; indicated horse-power, 
8,750; speed, 17 knots; thickness of armor-belt, 11 inches; 
thickness of turret-armor, 104 inches; thickness of breast-work 
armor, 104 inches; and sail-area, 7,137 feet. The vessel is to be 
bark-rigged, and the fore and main masts are to be fitted with 
military tops, each mounting two machine-guns. 

The battery of the Maine will consist of four 10-inch breech- 
loading rifles, mounted in pairs on two turrets, and six 6-inch 
breech-loading rifles, mounted on central pivot-carriages fore and 
aft. The turrets are placed en echelon, so that the four guns can 
be fired either ahead or astern. Each has a complete broadside 
train on one side of 180 degrees, and on the other of 60 degrees. 
The 6-inch guns are protected by segmental steel shields two 
inches thick. They have each a train of 147 degrees. Besides 
these, a 6-inch gun is mounted on each side of the central super- 
structure, having a train of 130 degrees. There is also a second- 
ary battery of four 57 mm. rapid-fire guns, four 47 mm. rapid-fire 
guns, four 47 mm. revolving cannon, nine 37 mm. revolving can- 
non, and four Gatling guns. This battery is so disposed as to 
secure a heavy bow and stern fire. There are to be also seven 
torpedo-launching tubes, or guns—three below the water and 
four on the berth-deck. The 10-inch guns fire a projectile of 500 
pounds’ weight, with a charge of 250 pounds of powder, and have 
a maximum effective range of about nine miles. The weight of 
shot that can be fired ahead or astern from the main battery is 
2,200 pounds, and on either side, 2,300 pounds. 

This cruiser is expected to be the most powerful and effective 
in the navy. All the vital parts will be protected from shot or 
shell by a belt of armor sufficient in length to insure stability, 
even if the ends are riddled above the under-water protective 
decks extending from the ends of the belt to the extremities of 
the vessel. 

The motive power will be supplied by two vertical, inverted 
triple-expansion engines in separate water-tight compartments, 
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The collective indicated horse-power of propelling, air-pumps, and 
circulating-pump engines will be 9,000 when the main engines 
are making 132 revolutions a minute. There are to be two three- 
bladed screws of a diameter of about 15 feet. 
manganese or aluminium bronze, and are to be right and left 
handed. 

Every modern device for insuring efficiency, safety, and com- 
fort will be found in the Maine. There will be two dynamos to 
supply current to work the steerage-engines and for lighting 
purposes. The whole vessel will be lighted by incandescent 
lights of 16 and 10 candle-power. These lights are to be both 
portable and stationary. Mechanical telegraphs will furnish 
communication to all parts of the ship. It is expected that, 
should no unanticipated delay occur, the Maine will be ready for 
launching in about two and a half years. 

In addition to the Maine, work is actively progressing on the 
two double-turreted monitors, Miantonomah and Terror. The 
Miantonomah has had a varied experience. Completed just after 
the war ended, she has been several times repaired, and has 
made a voyage across the Ailantic, thus proving her seaworthi- 
ness. For the past seven or eight years she has been lying at 
the navy-yard awaiting the decision of Congress. Several appro- 
priations having been lately made, she is to be thoroughly over- 
hauled and put in effective condition for harbor defense. Her 
old turrets have been taken out, and new and much larger turrets 
putin. These are protected with compound armor, consisting of 
a steel face with a wrought-iron backing nine inches thick, and 
this backed with twelve inches of solid oak. The guns in the tur- 
rets are to be clevated and trained by hydraulic engines. On the 
top of each turret will be a conning-tower made of heavy steel, 
which will be used by the commander when the ship is in action. 
New pumping-engines and ventilating- shafts are to be put all 
through the ship, all conveying into one large ventilating-zhaft 
which projects above the deck, where it is protected by steel 
armor nine inches thick. An electric plant of the latest improved 
design will furnish stationary and portable electric lights, tele- 
graphs, ete., connecting every part of the ship, and all having 
their terminus in the conning-towers. It is expected that the 
Miantonomah will be ready to go into commission by Christmas. 

The Terror is to be in most respects a sister ship to the Mian- 
tonomah. She is of about the same size and style. Her turrets 
are to be armored with pure steel, instead of compound steel and 
wrought-iron, and her side armor is to be heavier. The guns in 
the turrets will be elevated and trained by pneumatic engines in- 
stead of hydraulic engines, as in the other monitor. Both ships 
will have military masts of hollow steel, with tops for machine- 
guns. In both all the exterior and exposed parts are to be 
heavily armored, and there are inside passages everywhere, so 
that when in action it will not be necessary for a single man to 
Both of these monitors are very slow- 


These are to be of 


show himself on deck. 
going, the limit of speed being not over six or eight knots an 
hour. They will be used for harbor defense and short cruises 
from one sea-port to another. Their guns are to be of the lat- 
est and most improved pattern and efficiency in calibre and range. 
Work on the Zerror having been only lately begun, it wi!l take 
much longer to get her ready to go into commission. 

The Puritan also lies at the navy-yard. It has not yet been 
decided what is to be done with her, but it is probable that she 
will be fitted with two barbette turrets. Nothing, however, will 
be decided witil Congress makes an appropriation and decides 
upon a plan of reconstruction. These three monitors are the 
most powerful ships of their kind now in the navy. They are 
admirably adapted to harbor and coast defense. Their immense 
weight and slow speed unfit them for cruisers, but their great 
battering efficiency and practical impregnability make them really 
movable forts. 

Besides these vessels under construction or undergoing repairs, 
there are now in the navy-yard the wnarmored cruiser Chicago, 
the Atlanta, and the Yorktown. three of the finest of the new 
naval ships. These are in commission, and everything aboard 
them looks neat, clean, and bright. 

The constructing plant in the yard has recently been much 
enlarged, and the officers are still desirous of a further increase. 
An appropriation of $50,000 has lately been made, which will be 
expended in new machinery for forging and working the heavy 
steel plates. Already this yard is the largest and most complete 
of any in the country, and it is now possible to build completely 


any type of vessel. 


THE SEVENTH REGIMENT IN CAMP. 

HE New York State camp at Peekskill is once more the 

Mecca of military people and the admirers of our citizen- 
soldiery. The Seventh Regiment, 400 strong, was the first to 
occupy the camp, and for a week underwent the discipline and 
enjoyed the instruction which the encampment is designed to 
promote. One of the duties—that of cleaning camp—is illustrated 
on page 365. Camp life accomplishes at least this result—it re- 
duces all to a common level, and exacts from the proud and 
haughty the same menial offices which it requires of the humble. 


ACCORDING to the new directory the City of Brooklyn has a 
population of 878,526. This conclusion is arrived at by esti- 
mating every name entered as the equivalent of 44 persons. 





DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


June 19TH—In New York, Joel Parker, for twenty years a member of 
the Stock Exchange, 46; in Belvidere, N. J., William Scanlon, 
late general manager of the Oxford Iron Company ; in Boston, Rufus 
Ripley Cook, famous as a friend and benefactor of criminals, and for 
many years chaplain of the Suffolk County Jail, aged 85 ; at Swampscott, 
Mass., James L. Little, a distinguished merchant, and identified with a 
number of public institutions, aged 79 ; in Tunkhannock, Pa., William 
M. Pratt, one of the most re lawyers of that part of the Keystone 
State, aged 75. June 2th—In Washington, D. C., General A. C. Myers, 
late Quartermaster-general of the Confederate Army ; in Orange, N.4J., 
Gardner R. Colby, a leading New York merchant and prominent partici- 
pant in public affairs, aged 51 ; in Chicago, Father John Carroll, a veteran 
Catholic priest, aged 93. June 2ist—In Columbia, Isaac F. Bamberg, 
State Treasurer, aged 55; in Mayesville, 8, C., W. N. Taft, for twenty-five 
years one of the most prominent res in Republican politics in that 
State ; in New York City, George H. Purser, a well-known lawyer, and 
formerly identified officially with municipal affairs ; in Duquoin, Ml., Dr. 
William Almy, who was a missionary to Patagonia as early as 1, and 
later to Borneo and Java, aged 87. June 28d—In Chicago, Rev. William 
Henry Beecher, of the famous family of that name, aged 87. June 24th— 
In Ottawa, Ill., Judge KE. 8. Leland, formerly conspicuous in public affairs 
as a Republican, 77; in Bement, I/l., Francis E. Bryant, a well- 
known banker and oval 6 sectanenh Magee. eget #1. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


VireriniA Democrats will nominate a candidate for Governor 
on August 14th. 

THE Indiana Supreme Court has decided that shaving on Sun- 
day is not a work of necessity. 

Ex-GOVERNOR HARTRANFT of Pennsylvania has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Cherokee Commission. 


GOVERNOR Lapp of Rhode Island proposes to build and equip 
an astronomical university for Brown University. 


TueE Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that preferences made 
to certain creditors on the eve of assignment are void. 


TuE Connecticut Legislature adjourned on the 28th ult., after a 
session of nearly six months, the longest on record. 


GREAT destitution, amounting in some instances to starvation, 
exists among the locked-out miners in Illinois and Indiana. 


Mrs. HAyYEs, the wife of ex-President Hayes, was stricken 
with apoplexy on the 21st inst., and died four days later. 


AN English syndicate representing $10,000,000 capital have 
selected a site at Vallejo, Cal., for a Jarge iron and steel works. 


AMONG the degrees conferred by Princeton College at its re- 
cent commencement was that of Doctor of Laws upon President 
Harrison. 

BELIEVERS in the doctrine of “sinless perfection” have been 
expelled from the Church by the Presbyterian General Assembly 
of Canada. 

A DISPATCH from St. Paul says that moderate estimates place 
the wheat crop for Minnesota and Dakota at from 70,000,000 to 
100,000,000 bushels. 

GREAT alarm has been caused throughout Illinois by the ap- 
pearance of myriads of green wheat-midges, which are destroy- 
ing the growing crop. ° 

Tue New York Board of Education will recommend object- 
lessons as part of the course of instruction, and discontinuance of 
the French and German courses. 

A NORTHERN syndicate is buying up the historic lands at Ap- 
pomattox, Va., where General Lee surrendered to Grant. Over 
1,500 acres have already been secured. 


EacH of the thousand workmen employed on the cruiser 
Charleston at the time she was built contributed a ten-cent piece 
to enrich the metal of which the vessel’s bell was made. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, who is now eighty-one years of age, was 
seen in a New Orleans street-car recently, clad in a suit of Con- 
federate gray, apparently in the enjoyment of excellent health. 


Apvices from Hayti show that while Hyppolite has gained a 
series of important victories and Légitime’s forces are badly dc- 
moralized, the insurgent leader has not penetrated Port au 
Prince. 

PROFESSOR I. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, of Cornell University, for- 
merly of Brown University and a Brown alumnus, has been 
clected President of Brown University, vice Dr. E. G. Robinson, 
resigned, 

SECRETARY TRACY has ordered that all flags now in service as 
ensigns and union-jacks on board the ships of the navy and at 
the navy-yards be called in, and new ones, having forty-two stars 
on the blue union, be issued. 

Tue fifth amendment to the Constitution of Rhode Island, the 
prohibitory amendment, was repealed, at the recent special elec- 
tion, by a vote of 5,469 more than the three-fifths of the total 
vote necessary to carry the repealing amendment. 

OFFICIAL returns from every county in Pennsylvania show 
the majority against the prohibitory amendment to have been 

9,029. The majority against the suffrage amendment provid- 
ing for the repeal of the poll-tax qualification is 235,540, 

Tie Legislature of Michigan has passed a local-option bill 
which meets the objections of the Supreme Court as expressed in 
the decision annulling the previous law. The new bill gives the 
power of suspending the liquor traffic in any county to the county 
supervisors, instead of directly to the people. The relatives of 
people injured in person or property by liquor sold them in pro- 
hibition counties can recover actual damages from the seller. 


TueE diversity in our divorce laws is illustrated by the con- 
troversy between the mother of mind -reader Bishop and his 
widow over his estate. Both have applied to the Surrogate in 
New York for letters of administration, decision, however, being 
reserved. The mother claims that Mrs. Bishop is not a widow in 
New York, though she is in Minnesota, and that she has no legal 
claims on Bishop’s property in the former State. She was a sec- 
ond wife, and Bishop’s divorce from his first wife prevented his 
marriage again, according to New York laws. 

FRANK Mason, of Ohio, has been appointed Consul-general at 
Frankfort; Charles B. Trail, of Maryland, Consul at Marseilles; 
Il. G. Knowles, of Delaware, Consul at Bordeaux; John L. Ste- 
vens, of Maine, Minister Resident to the Hawaiian Islands; 
George Money, of Tennessee, Minister to Paraguay and Uruguay ; 
John Martin Crawford, of Ohio, Consul-general at St. Petersburg. 
Other appointments as consuls are as follows: Oliver H. Simons, 
of Colorado, to Hong Kong; William Monaghan, of Ohio, to 
Chatham, Ont.; William T. Rice, of Massachusetts, to Leghorn ; 
Lyell T. Adams, of New York, to Horgen, Switzerland; Henry 
W. Diederich, of Indiana, to Nuremberg: Roland J. Hemmick, 
of Pennsylvania, to Geneva, Switzerland. 


DurineG the last year Princeton College has received gifts 
amounting to $250,000. The first gift of $5,000 was used to 
inerease the scholarship funds. The $50,000 given by Mrs. 
Brown, of Princeton, and subsequently increased to $75,000, is 
to be used in erecting a new dormitory which will accommodate 
100 students. Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, of New York, gave $25,000, 
which will be used in establishing a new professorship in the 
School of Philosophy, which department is in great measure 
the creation of her previous munificence. A first-class chemical 
hall, second to none in America, will be erected during the com- 
ing year by the generosity of the trustees of the John C. Green 
estate, of Trenton. This estate also formally presented to the 
college, recently, a large farm lying at the outskirts of Princeton 
Borough, 
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A REMARKABLE BAPTISMAL SCENE. 
S a result of the religious revival which has recently swept 


over the colored churches of Richmond, Va., nearly 2,000 
converts have already been baptized. On a recent Sabbath 1,000 
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were baptized on one day in the James River, and the scenes at- 
tending the wholesale immersion were in every respect remark- 
able. The converts marched in procession through the streets, 
many of the women wearing white robes, and some of the more 


opulent attired in Directoire gowys. The three ministers stood 
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LOUISIANA.—INTERIOR OF THE COTTON EXCHANGE 


RECENT 
From Puoros By HeRvy LANEY.—[SEE PAGE 369.] 





CALAMITY IN CONEMAUGH VALLEY. 


in the river, three lines of penitents moving to them at a time, 
and the groans and shouts, the ecstatic ejaculations that rolled 
over the vast multitude, exceeded anything of the kind ever 
known even in Richmond. Our artist has depicted the scene 
with admirablé*fidelity in the picture on the opposite page. 
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ORLEANS.—From A Skeronu By C, UpHAM.—[SEE PAGE 374.] 
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VIRGINIA.—THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN RICHMOND—BAPTISM OF ONE THOUSAND CONVERTS IN THE JAMES RIVER. 
From A SKETCH By W. L, SHEPPARD. 
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THE LATE SAMUEL LORD. 

(Continued from page 371.) 
the “ forties ” sent his chief clerk, Thomas Med- 
ley, with a small venture of goods to New Or- 
leans. The affair succeeded, and the clerk re- 
mained there to found one of the largest houses 
of the South—Thomas Medley & Co., now W. H. 
Letehford & Co. 

In 1845, George W. Taylor retired. Mrs. 
Lord’s brother, James 8. Taylor, succeeded to 
his interest in the firm. Mr. Lord saw the limit- 
ations of Catharine Street had been reached, 
that population was moving up-town, and de- 
cided to build a large store in Grand Street. In 
1854 he retired from the New Orleans business, 
and bought out Mr. Taylor's interests in Grand 
and Catharine Streets. He now admitted into 
the firm his eldest son, John T. Lord, and John 
S. Lyle, his trusted contidential clerk, who, com- 
ing to him as office-boy, became one of the most 
skilled financiers in the city. The year 1859 
saw the splendid building on the corner of Broad- 
way and Grand Streets occupied by the firm. 
This was continued till the up-town current 
made it advisable to follow the tide, when the 
business was transferred to Broadway and Twen- 
tieth Street. 

The retirement of Samuel Lord took place in 
1864, and his ensuing years were passed at 
Oakleigh- Ashton upon Mersey, his splendid seat 
near Manchester, England. 

From the foregoing it will appear that Mr. 
Lord early emerged from the shop-keeping class, 
and became a conspicuous figure among mer- 
chants. He was a man of great mental power. 
untiring perseverance, and remarkable fixity of 
purpose. The soundness and breadth of his 
judgment were wonderful. His intellect seemed 
to expand as he climbed higher. For years he 
was a skillful buyer in the New York, Boston, 
and European markets. His judgment upon any 
branch of business was always-respected. His 
skill in selecting men for working the business 
was remarkable. He carefully weighed evcry 
man’s capacity, and having resolved to trust, 
gave them full scope in the management of de- 
tails. Good service to him met keen apprecia- 
tion and ample reward. He was singularly 
blessed in his home life. There laying aside 
business cares, he found solace in the compan- 
ionship of his devoted family. He was twice 
married, and was fortunate on both occasions. 

Death came in no lingering shape. Clear, 
concise letters came from him only a few days 
before his death. Sumuel Lord’s earthly career 
is closed. It affords 2 splendid example to the 
young, and which exemplifies the wise man’s 
dictum, “ Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness, he shall stand before kings, he shall not 
stand before mean men.” 


CALLED BACK. 


THERE is a famous novel by Hugh Conway entitled 
**Called Back.” From a facetious proneness we are 
indirectly reminded that this is also the name of the 
su of erect stature—the spinal column is “‘ called 
back.” Disease may weaken it, weariness wear it, 
health leave it ; hee hd pene a may drive its vigor 
away, but we are pleased to remind you that vigor also 
may be ‘“‘called back,’’ by Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment. 

Here is some encouragement : 

** PENSACOLA, FLA., July 25, 1888. 

“T suffered from a very severe and obstinate case of 
bronchitis. I had tried a t many doctors’ reme- 
dies, and while I am not entirely well, I am very greatly 
improved, and feel fully assured that the same is due 
to your Compound Oxygen Treatment.” 

“ WALLA WaLLa, Wasu. TER., April 9, 1888. 

“T have now used your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment for two months, and feel much better than I did 
before using it. My lungs hold double the amount of 
air they did at the time I first tried it. é 
“N. K. GABRIEL.” 

*“ BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 4, 1888. 
* No. 331 Decatur St. 

“T will always recommend Compound Oxygen as 
the greatest vitalizing agent known ; for I certainly 
feel that it has prolon my life. # 

* Mrs. 8S. I. HENDERSON.” 

If you desire convincing proof of its efficacy—that 
is, if you will consider authenticated testimonials as 
such—then send for our brochure of 2U0 pages contain- 
ing full and explicit information on the subject of 
Compound Oxygen, together with a record of cures in 
many cases of consumption, asthma, catarrh, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, ang fever, headache. debility, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, all chronic and nervous disorders. 
It will be forwarded, free of charge, to any one addrese- 
ing Drs. StaRKEY & Paten, No.s1529 Arch Street, 
ee Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 


PROTECTION FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Four ycars 2go last May the New York Legislature 
a rigid insurance law, to regulate the organiza- 
tion and management of new compsnies. 

The only company chartered uniler this law is the 
New York Accident Satemnes Con#pany of this city. 

This, in itself, is a strong recommendation in favor 
of the company. 

No mutual company has ever been organized on so 
strong and trustworthy a basis. 

It is the result of the ripest experience in this field of 
insurance. 

The company is to be congratulated on its rare fort- 
une in securing for ite president General Clinton B. 
Fisk, whose name is a synonym of integrity in the 

ment of every public trust. 

A policy-holder in this company can feel sure of full 
justice in case his policy becomes a claim on the com- 


pany. 
We bes peak a bright future for this company. 
The home office is located at 96 Broadway in this city. 





No BuFFET should be without a bottle of Angostura 
Bitters, the South American appetizer. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mrs. Winstow’'s Sooruine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 


is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
‘When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





How lo 6Oure 
Skin § Scalp 
DISEASES 
awith the= 
@uTICURA 





HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically and 
permanently cured by the CuTicurRA REMEDIES, 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 
Curticura, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 


| Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 


it, externally, and CuTicura RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blocd dlisease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c ; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorTreR DruG 
AND CHeEmicaL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


(@” Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily a9 
(= = skin prevente2 by CuTicura Soap.  ae9 


Protection for the People. 


THE NEW YORK 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


9C BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CLINTON B. FISK, 


PRESIDENT. 
Ample Reserve. Claims Paid Promptly. 
Coop Terms To Coop AceEnTs, 
Address CHARLES T. Hopper, Secy. 








Rehef in one minute, for all pains and 
weaknesses. in CuricurA ANTI-PaIN Ptas- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 











FINANCIAL. 


aor YI eee 


Guaranteed at least 7 per cent. 


Florence Colton & Iron Co. 


OF FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $2,000,000. 


20,000 SHARES OF $100 LACH. 
FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. 

Registry and Transfer Agents, American Loan 
and Trust Company, New York, which is also de- 
pository for the funds. 

This company offer their treasury shares, for de- 
velopment purposcs only, at 85 per cent. Interest 
guaranteed (at least 7 per cent.) by a syndicate of 
gentlemen identified with the company. The fol- 
lowing statement of its conditioa is certiiied and 
submitted : 





400 town lots at $500 each.............. $200,000 
Furnace and 20 acresland...... .... . 100,000 
8,000 lots (50x 132) et $100 each.......... 800,000 
1,000 acres ore land..... ..... ..c.ceee 20,000 
Cotton mill and gin in fu:l operation.. §0,000 
10,000 shares treasury stock at 85c.... 850,000 

$2,020,000 


The above property is owned in fee simple and 
free from all debts and incumbrances. Also nine 
miles ripafian right on Cypress Creek, with three 
dams built and in use, and locations for tbree more. 
soon to become a prominent source of income. 

The growth of Florence is the most remarkable in 
the ‘‘ New South.” the population having increased 
since September last from 2,300 to 7.500, due entirely 
to advantages offered all classes of manufacturers 
Four railreads enter Fiorenes, though competing 
with navigation on the Tennessee. 

Should a “ town-lot ** bu m reach Florence, which 
appears certain in the near future, the company’s 
property should increase in value ten or twenty 
times. Without disturbing the treasury assets, it is 
estimated on a careful basis that the annual income 
will be sufficient to pay the etockholders at least 


15 PER CENT. DIVIDENDS, 


Investors are urged to make a thorough examina- 
tion of the properties. 

Full particulars and prospectuses can b> had of 
the financial agents, who have personally visited 
and examined the properties. 

RANDAL H. FOOLE, 49 Broadway, New York. 











25 HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKACE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 













The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOMB 
TEMPERANCE DRINK in the world. TRY JT. 


Ask/your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
C.E HIRES. PHILADELPHIA. 





HO RTH AN D Speen or mnths ong 


all ls when competent. 
WG. CHABELE, Oswege NY, 





| 78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BY THE 


z, Micro-Andiphone 


A Scientific Applishes, 
withVibratin embranes 
and Air Chambers, _ 


for Increasing Sound } 


Flesh ee 
— Sizes to Fit any _ 
Sounding Board and Re- 
’ flector Attachments. 


"FOR USE IN 
Church, Theatres, &c. 


te Trial of Instruments, 

Consultation, Illustrated 
Ss al Book of Evidence Free, 

Measuve between Po!ats A-B, C-D. (q]] upon or address the 


Micro-Andiphone Go, 286 Brucway, N-v 


Beware of imitations, there is Only One 
7 LW“ 


AGENTS 3332'st,. Potties. Rroctiasy prve 


BOKER’S BITTERS| 


Tas OLDEST anp BEST oF ALL 


Stomach Bitters, 


AND aS Fine A CORDIAL AS EVER Mabe. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTs. 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manufr & Prop’r, 


DEAFNESS OVERCOME 

















































MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





Bailey's Rubber Shampoo Brush. 














[Size,7 x7 inches. Patented June 4, 1889.) 


ERADICATES DANDRUFF. 


It thoroughly cleanses the scalp and hair of all 
impurities, leaving both in a clean and healthy con- 
dition, simply by using with pure soap and water. 
It causes no ifritation, as is often expenenced from 
finger-tips or a bristle brush. For bathing tne neck 
and face, or children, it will be found delightful. It 
is made from a sheet Of pure Para rubber, one side 
heing formed into cylindrical teeth with a flat end, 
and the whole as svft and pliant ag a silk handker- 
chief. Price. 75 cents. Send us postal note and we 
will forward prepaid. 


WARNINC. 


Our patents on Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh 
Brushes, Hand, Toilet, and Shampoo Brushes, were 
issued June 4, 1889. 

The public are hereby cautioned not to manufact- 





ure, buy, sell, expose for sale, or use any goods of a 





like construction, unless the same bears our firm 





name, as we shall prosecute ‘all infringements wher- 


ever found to the full extent of the law. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., Manfrs., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


wm LADIES 
UMC Greatest inducements to get 
ey orders for our celebrated Teas, 


Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 
For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York,N.Y¥ 
























ST eet al 
THE WORLD’S MEDICINE. 








From the earliest days of medical science no antidote has achieved such a reputation as 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the uttermost parts of the er oa their curative power is universally 
acknowledged toa degree unprecedented in the annals o 

from shore to shore that for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, Indigestion with its dreaded 
| allies, and for assisting Nature in her wondrous functions, they are 


ORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


physical research ; and it is echoed 





APPETITE, and rousing with the ROSEB 
the human frame, 





Sold by Druaqgists generally. 





= . 





BEECHAWM'’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. Fora 


Sick Headache; —--— Impaired Digestion ; ——— 
= Weak Stomach; =———— 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC ;—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital OrGaNS; STRENGTH- 
& NING the muscular Sys1e€M ; restoring long-lost 
D OF HEALTH the whole physical energy o 
These are “ facts *’ admitted by thousands, in all classes of society; and o 

of the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE 
CARG™S SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full directions with 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


B.F.ALLEN & CO.,365 a c 
St., New York, Sole Agents for the United PLE & (if °.:; Mrorete duesms ko tae) 


Will Mail Beecham’s Pills on Receipt of Price, 25 Cents a Box. 


IN ORDERING, MENTION LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 











Disordered Liver; 


OMPLEX!O*%; bringing back the KEEN EDGE O 

















FRANK LESLIE'S IL LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 





JuLy 6, 1889.] 


—_—— 





[ndigestion 


S not only a distressing complaint, of 
itself, but, by causing the blood to 
become depraved and the system en- 
feebled, is the parent of innumerable 
maladies. That Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is the best cure for Indigestion, even 
when complicated with Liver Complaint, 
is proved by the following testimony 
from Mrs. Joseph Lake, of Brockway 
Centre, Mich.: — 

“Liver complaint and _ indigestion 
made my life a burden and came near 
ending my existence. For more than 
four years I suffered untold agony, was 
reduced almost to askeleton, and hardly 
had strength to drag myself about. All 
kinds of food distressed me, and only 
the most delicate could be digested at 
all. Within the time mentioned several 

hysicians treated.mie without giving re- 
ief. Nothing that I took seemed to do 
any permanent good until I commenced 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which 
has produced wonderful results. Soon 
after commencing to take the Sarsapa- 
rilla I could see an improvement in my 
condition. My appetite began to return 
and with it came the ability to digest 
all the food taken, my strength im- 
proved each day, and after a few 
months of faithful ‘attention to your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 
woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medicine has given me a 
new lease of life.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 











JUST WHAT you REQUIRE! 
ni 








NEW TOILET ARTICLE 

For removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf from the 
Teeth, thus completely arresting the progress of de- 
cay. For whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no 
equal. Positive in effect, safe and convenient. Sent 
bs mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. Money refunded 

not entirely satisfactory.. Agents wanted. Ladies 
and gentlemen, H. L. FESLER & CO., MANUFACTUR- 
ERS & PROPRIETORS, 464 Broome Street. New York. 








NONE NICER 





In the High Court of Justice.—Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per- 
petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade Mark CHERRY 
BLOSSOM. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so end 
sought after and admired. The best in the work 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtH AveNuE, New YORK. 















NOE’S 
GHARCOAL 
DOTLETS. 


The-most 29 cleanly and agree- 
able Willow Charcoal preparation 
known. Free from all grit and dust, 
palatable as confections, and do not 
soil mouth or fingers. The best known 
remedy for Acid Stomach, Often- 
sive Breath, Flatulency and In- 
digestion, For sale by all druggists, 
or mailed free for 25c., by RULON & 
General Agents, 22 Vesey St., New York. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


CUBAN |i eretad aie a PER tk 
CIGARS '* 
50 new articles. 
Lock 


inch, $35 Gomned. vont box by mail, 
AGENTS Wanted. $1 an hour. 
Ctig. & samplefree, C. EK, Marshall, 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of a poate. gastric 

and intest nal troubles and 

nent lache arising 

from them. 

E. GRILLON, 

27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold | by all Druggists. 








246 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





AGENTS WANT 4. m, AG bene, 
. port, N. 





A hand-book 


B AND ITS PRESERVATION. 
E of inestimable value for either sex for the 
A preservation of HeEaLTa and BEAUTY. 

Sent to any address on receipt of 4 cents 


in stamps. 
POMPADOUR TOILET CO., 
45 East 20th Street, New York. 


os EL. TEPORSATION FREE 
dress, Oregon Immigra- 
tion Board, ee oe 


JOON'T DRINK DIRTY WATER. 


Best and \Dheapact Reversible Self- 
Picenaing ater Filter. Brass Nickel 
Plated its any Faucet. Price 50c,, 
~~ aid, J, SEED, 21 CENTRE 
T., New York City. 


ZEOLIAN HARPS 3 


Improved construction. Fine instruments and heme 
ing effects. A reo addition to ahome. Catalogue | 


G. 7 POLED" CO.. 28 FiRh Ave. ¥ Y. 


‘ 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee Orr 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
Pavilion Hotel. Open June 20. 

Send for illustrated circular, list of hotels, prices, 
and pamphlet descriptive of bath-houses end 
European Methods of Using Sulphur Water 
for CATARRH, eg and allied diseascs. 

N H. GARDNER & SONS. _ 


SCHOOLS. 


New York Cry, 21 East 14th Street. 


Metropolitan Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. The most select pases a school yf the United 
States. na 7h tne advantages: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony, and t).- Lan 
Successful musicians and eminent tcac)>rs com- 
prise the faculty—all actually em we at the Con- 
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We have imported expressly for onrsummer trade 3,000 


they open 32 inchesin three sections, and measure closed 11 in 
on each end to exclude dust, &c.. The lenses are ve 
With this fine telescope me ae miles away are broug 
for less than trom $5.00 to 
atthisprice. Every sojournerin thecountry or at seaside resorts should pote = 
Sent by mail or express. safely pecked, 
TLAND BROS. & C 


brass safety ca 
of Paris, 
Socas homers was a telescope ofthis cise e sol 


and no farmer sould be without one. 
& fo 








Servatory. Prominent among them aro: Dudley 
Buck, Albert R. Parsons, Harry Rove Shelley, 
Samuel P. Warren i Paolo Giorza. Applicants 
without musical pauene not accepted. Send for cir- 
cular. H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 

\ C. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 
=> 
= 
ae 
> 
= 
cont 
m 
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lescopes 

They are nicel 

rfal Crystalis polished by LEMAIB 

view with astonishing clearness, 

00 and we shall offer only a limited number 

one of these a ey 

paid for o 1.008 

0., 88 Fulton Street, ‘Now rk city. 














> Sinceuy, 


20 ; Electro gilt, $1.50, ign ‘or sample 


box containing all the varieties, 25 cents, 
The Federation Penkolders prevent the pen blot- 
ting desk, table, or book, and provide a firm grip. 
Price, . 15, or 20 cents each. 
Should the stationery stores be neglecting 


their business and unable to supply you, a 
sample box of pens mailed free anywhere in 
the States for: 27 cents, or with Federation 
Holder, 45 cents, upon remitting. 


BLOTTING 4 








FEDERATION * 
HOLOER 


ON & GL 
EDINBURGH 





Sole Agent, S. BLAIR McBEATH, 104 and 106 John Street, New York City. 
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(Antique plate in possession of Tae J. B. Wriiiams Co.) 


SHAVING DAY IN THE EGYPTIAN SERFS” QUARTERS.” 


The earliest reference to Shaving is found in Genesis xli. 14, where we read that Joseph, on 
being summoned before the king, shaved himself. Egypt is the only country mentioned in the 


Bible where shaving was generally practiced. 


Unlike the Romans of a later date, the Egyptians | 


did not confine the privilege of shaving to free citizens, but obliged their slaves to shave both head 


and beard. 


necessity. 
cannot be ful- 
THE | LUXURY OF SHAVING i ly a = 


Rich and creamy, the lather Bn dk Bay the 
beard, cools and soothes the skin, heals any slight ir- 
ritation of the face, and gives to the face a feeling 
of refreshment and comfort that all other soaps 
fail to impart. 
you may obtain of any drug- 
FOR | = a oe of Williams’ fa- 
us **GENUINE AP.” This brand 
ie ‘mandard for alias in yt U S. Navy, and for 
Har A CenTURY has n the favorite with those 
who are most particular regarding toilet articles. 
A single cake will yield you the most delightful 
comfort every day for more than half the year. 
Beware of dnuitations of this famous brand. Get 


Ff R95 
f TS ry may obtain a WILL- 
AMS’ SHAVING STICK. 
nclosed in a neat case made of birch-wood, 
roa and clean, and covered wit morocco 
leatherette, making a package very serviceable 
and convenient for travelers, and very neat and 
attractive for the home. dressing table. Unlike 
that of many other shavieg sticks, the lather pro- 
duced by WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK will not 
dry on the face, remaining rich, cool, and creamy to 

the last. 


Thus we see that from the earliest date Shaving has been accounted a luxury and a 


a pound kage, 6 cakes, 
of WILLIAMS’ celebrated 
AP. Gentlemen who are 


FOR 40 CENTS 


BARBER’S BAR SO 

shaved by their Barbers should insist upon it that 

Williams’ Soap is used; as in addition its rich, 

luxurious qualities it contains properties healing 
| to the skin and preventive of contagion, rendering 

saFe the luxury of being shaved. “The danger of 

being shaved at the Barber's,” says a most eminent 
authority, “consists in the use of impure and so- 
called ‘cheap’ soaps, which some arbers are 
tempted to use to save expense.” INSIST upon it 
that your Barber uses WILLIAMS’ SOAP—a trifle 
more expensive, but very durable and delightfully 
rich, pure, mild, and healing. 


AS A TOILET SOAP nothing is more delight- 
fully pure and delicate than this brand. A Fu..- 
SIZED TRIAL CAKE sent to any address for 10 cents, 
or the fa und package (6 cakes) for 40 cents, 
postpa sed in thousands of families asa Nurs- 
ery —_ A sure preventive of ** Chapped Hands.’’ 
Try it. Can be had in 10-pound boxes, 60 cakes, of 
Druggists and Grocers. 


A Pacxaae of each of the three kinds mailed, 
postpaid, to any address for 75 cents in stamps, 
currency, postal note, or otherwise. 


Address 





The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


(Established, 1340, as Wmi1ams & Bros., Manchester.) 








28 Drawings Annually 


Without any loss, on Five of the Best 
European Premium 
Government Bonds. 


$5.00 will secure these splendid chances 
for you. 


GRAND PRIZES OF 

$1,000,000, $500,000, $250,000, $100,000, Ete., Ete. 

These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 
of the United States, and are not regarded as a 
lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every 
Bond must be redeemed with the Full ‘Soméinal 
Value, or draw a Premium. 

Send $5.00 as first a on these Bonds, to 


take part in next drawing, to 
E, H. HORNER, Banke 
86 and 88 Wall Street, how York, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
66 State Street, — 


Mass. 
N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


CRANDALL& CO,, 
3d Ave, & 37th St. 


Established 1841. 

The largest and best 
assortment of 
BABY CARRIAGES 
in the werld. The new- 
est and best designs of 
our make, from $5.00 to 
$50.00. Wholesale and 
retail. Illustrated cata- 
logues free. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE BOOKS OF THE LIBLE ANALYZED, 
by A. SCHULTZE, President of the 
MORAVIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
20 cts. postpaid. Every ~eader and student of the . 
Bible will find it of very great interest and practical 


use. Order at once. Susacuac Spool-Holder, 10c, 
THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 


The Largest Establishment in the World forthe 
treatment of Hairand Scalp, Eczema, Moles, 
Warts,Superfiluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, 
Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 
Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, Scars, 
Pittings, Facial Development, etc. Sen 
7 10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin im- 
rfections and their treatment. 
OHN H. WOODBURY 
: DERMATOLOGIST, 
210 West 42d St., New York City, N. ¥. 
Use Woodbury’s Facial Soap. By Mail, socts. 


WEIS & CO., 


Successors to C. 

Weis, Mfrs. of 
Meerechaum Pipes, Smok- 
F ers’ Articles, ecc., wholesale and 
retail. Repairing done. Circular 
free. 399 B’way. N.Y. Facto- 
on 69 pe ane st., and besa Austria. 

erling silver-moun i » made 
in newest designs. ” — 




































Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


— by druggists or sent by mail. 
Se. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 










A™% person writing good hand send 2c. stamp 
for good news to 721 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


LADY “zrme $10 a day suRE ; new rubber under- 
garment. Mrs. H.F F. Lrrr.z, Chicago, Ill. 


A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample se 
Address JAY BRONSON. Netroit. 2 


M ferphine and 
OPIUM = ne, and Whisky Habits i in 


“Gonfdentiall 
camer Sec., Box Soe B.. "ue 


IMPROVED OIL-LIGHT 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Lime and Electric Li; Light Apparatus, and 
Mechanical, Plain and Fine Colored Views. 


J.B.COLT & CO.,Manufacturers 
No. 16 Beekman St., New York. 


$5u $8 aday. Samples worth $2.15 FREE, 

















Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
“Safety B Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


BABY CARRIA 


okt. Automatic B: 
Vics ) ee hea 
Adorable, Factory P: 


LUBURG Sreizensat' fi. Gth 8t., dered) 


ESTERBROOK'S SEs: 


PENS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 383, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 
Works: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New Yorks 


Of Metcalf’s Sachet Pow- 
ders will perfume for years 
A F ’ the articles to which it may 
E. ty GE A a co., 
Sold by all Druggists. 


be attached, so pure and 
cured in a stipulated time. 


permanent is the fra- 
grance. Send 25c. for sam- 
ple glass jar of Violette, 

Heliotrope, or Geranium, 

NO DELAY FROM WORK. NO OPERATION. 
Call or send stamp for circular and references of those 
cured. We have on hand over 300 styles of Trusses, 
from $1 up, and suspensories of all kinds. Orders 


with full directions for 
preparing sachets. 

filled by ear LA express to any of the United 

States. . BURNHA Mo MLD 


T. METCALF & CO. 
Ae CLINTON PLace, New Yor. 




















39 Tremont St., Boston, 
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GOING 
Mrs. DREKER—" That coat is awfully short, Tom.” 


Mr. DREKER—-* 


There’s nothing like dressing appropriately, my dear. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


= ee 





OUT. 


IT am, too.” 


[And they took a horse-car instead of a cab. 


HAVE YOU 
USED 


PEAR S'soap? 








THE ONLY PRACTICAL 


FIRST-CLASS, BAPID, DURABLE, BUSINESS. 


WORLD TYPEWRITER, 44 charac- 
$, $10; 77 characters, $15. 
ome, free. vewriter Dept., POPE MFG. 
co., . Boston, New Yor Chicago. 


WHEN YOU ORDER | 


APOLLINARIS 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Attempts are frequently madmto palm off in- 


ferior Waters bearing labels closely resembling 


the genuine Apollinaris labels. 
Bottles bearing the genuine Apollinaris labels 
are frequently filled with a spurious article, 


LOOK AT THE CORK, 


which, if genuine, is branded with the name 
of the Apollinaris Company, Limited, and the 
words ‘* Apollinaris Brunnen” around an an- 
chor, 





“LINEN, 


COLLARS & CUFFS 








' Lt |BARBOUR’S 
Low-Priced Typewriter.) - deck 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


+ FN + 


Button-sewing, Late- making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY ‘WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


Hav e your letters and cables sent in care 

WHILE IN wow’s Excuanag, 44 Charing Vy Tra- 

EUROPE falgar Square, London, Send for Cir- 
culars, Epwin Low, 947 Broadway, New York. 


| CUTTER’S 














| 


ROY. 


[Jonuy 6, 1889. 


BAKING 
~ POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Light Sweet Wholesome Bread 


Delicious Pastry 





JOHN D.CUTTER &Co. 


PURE SILK_ 


WHY ARE 





Dye 


BEST ? 


PURE SILKS 


THE 


| Because the best stock the world produces is put 


into them and nothing else. 
The aim is to make the best, at a fair price. Quality 
is the first consideration. 
That always gives satisfaction; low prices don’t. 
The lowest-priced is not cheapest. 
The price is $2.20 per yard, and it comes in dress- 
patterns of 16, 17, 18, or 20 yards. 
Ask for JoHN D. Cv TTER & Co's. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


pbreaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


LIEBIC COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for 
Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘‘an 
invaluable tonic and an agreeable stimulant.”” An- 
nual sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


Take no other. 




















Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label, 
as above. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S 3 EX TRAC T ( F ME AT CO., +L ‘t’d, London. 


UnkXo; 


ENGLISH SILK JERSEY GLOVES 


For Ladies and Children in all lengths and the most 
desirable colors. 
FRENCH AND_ENGLISH LISLE THREAD AND 
. TAFFETA GLOVES. 
Ladies’ English Piqué Gloves, 
Emb., at $1.00 per pair. 
iciveasilienes value in Tans and Black. 
Biarritz Saxe 1st Quality Gloves at $1.00, in 
Tans, Gray, and Black. 


** Special ° 4 Butt., 


y Mail orders receive prompt attention, 


nbeu28 Cheolww SK 
¥ DPhitadehohia 








BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED: 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


Teen 


A MOST AGREEABLE ARTICLE 


—FOR— 


Cleaning aud Preserving the Teeth 


—AND— 


PURIFYING THE BREATH. 


It is the Best Toilet Luxury known. For sale by 
Druggists, etc., 5c. a bottle. 








Dont spoil your Feet 

wth CHEAP SHOES 

, Burt €> Pachard 
“Ki orrect Shape. 


STYLES: 








Entirely Cured by f 
eck’s Pat. Improved | f° 
Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers heard dis- (| 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. 
Succesaful when all remedies fail. Sold on y 
by F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, cor. 14th ~ 
. N.Y. Write or call for illustrated book of peotin FREE. 








eager 3 $3. Circular $8. News- 


T paper size $44. Type-setting 

7 easy ; printed directions. Send 

t, r Wizstamps for catalogue presses, 
CARDS\: , cards, etc., to factory. 

KELSEY & CO. ,Meriden,Conn 


PERFECT TEETH o or $10 FORFEIT 


TO EVERY USER OF THE 


ee TOOTS a oF 








Invariable results of ov r two years’ test now 
warrant the following. 


Se@se5e5e5e5e5e52 
1 Oo “GUARANTEE.” S 1 0 


UTICA, JUNE Ist, 1889. 


On and after six months from date, on presentation 
of this certificate by mail or otherwise, WE PROMISE 


TO PAY to 
the sum of TEN DOLLARS, 


provided _ will make affidavit : equired by us that 
has thoroughly used the Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher 
according to instructions at least once a day for a 
period of six months, AND THAT TEETH DO NOT 
SHOW IMPROVEMENT IN PERFECT CONDITION, 
+ LUSTRE, SMOOTHNESS, WHITENESS, OR CLEAN. 
SQINESS, HORSEY MFC. CO. 


NOTE.—If dealers having our goods without Guar- 
antee will advise us amount of stock, we will mail 
above certificates for insertion in boxes. 

Its Economy. First cost, 60 cents, for holder 
and box of 18 Felt Polishers. Latter only need be re- 
newed, 25 cents per box ; holder imperishable. At 
all Druggists, or mailed by 


HORSEY MFC. CO., 


Utica, N. Y. 


TRIGESTIA 


(PEPSIN, BISMUTH, 


and NUX VOMICA.) 


In this preparation we have combined the remedies which above all others have become established as 


invaluable in the treatment of the various forms of digestive disorders. 
and of the highest digestive power ; the Bismuth of the purest the market affords. 


the best English extract. 


The Pepsin used is concentrated 
The Nux Vomica is 


The efficacy of this combimation lies in its triple effect—that of the actual solvent action of the Pepsin 


on alimentary articles, the 


revention of fermentatio 


and formation of gases by the Bismuth, and the 


stimulant efféct of the Nux Vomica on the secretion of the digestive fluids. 


PREPARED IN POWDER AND TABLETS. 
PRICE, 25 AND 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE, POSTPAID. 
A. J. DITMAN, Chemist, 


BROADWAY AND BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 








ESTAS. 1ezR. 


RE ve A. R WN S$ GINGER: rF CRAMPS 
AND 
o.B 0 R COLIC. 








